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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


The Critic, an American literary journal, has been seeking the 
opinions of the citizens of the Great Republic as to whether 
they have ever had a great national poet to be named “in the 
same breath,” as the vulgar express it, with those of England. 
These latter are represented by thirteen—though why a baker's 
dozen should be chosen instead of the usual twelve, unless “ for 
luck,” it is hard to say. Chaucer and Spenser I conclude to be 
among them; they are standing dishes, or, rather, they 
resemble these miracles of the pastrycook’s art which appear 
again and again at every supper-table, and, while universally 
admired, are never touched by anybody. From the standpoint 
of the higher criticism they are almost without a rival, for 
there «are few poets so highly spoken of by posterity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, as appears from the present discussion, 
when people are really moved to declare who are their favourite 
authors, they have previously read them, which overthrows 
the whole edifice of “the Verdict of the Future.” The rubbish, 
indeed, of which much of the theory of criticism is composed, 
is still more forcibly illustrated by the opinions of the living 
poets upon the dead ones. With whole generations lying 
between them, jealousy may surely be left out of the question, 
and, that aside, who can be so fit to give a decision upon the 
merits of a singer as a brother bard? If there is anything 
in criticism at all, one would think here it would be found if 
anywhere. Yet what do we find? We find Whittier (a truce 
poet) rating Emerson—not as a philosopher or an essayist, but 
as a poet—above Keats! The only parallel to this that occurs 
to me took place at Cambridge in my undergraduate days. 
Somebody had invited a conjuror, not of a high class, to 
supper, and quite a large party to meet him! The viands 
were splendid ; but when the guest of the evening was offered 
some dainty to begin with, he replied, “Thank you, I prefer 
broken glass!” and proceeded to eat his tumbler. This, of 
course, was affectation, of which a poet like Whittier must be 
held free; yet his statement is not less amazing than the 
other's. It is idle to investigate the cause of such an opinion ; 
but the expression of itis noteworthy. It teaches us that all 
admiration of literature is, in fact, a question of taste; and 
that to seek to impose our opinion about it upon other people 
as a thing that must not be questioned or controverted, ir not 
only an impertinence, but a great folly. 


The recent arrest of a supposed forger has caused attacks 
to be made upon the governors of the Bank of England for 
issuing notes which are admittedly easy to forge when com- 
pared with those of other countries, especially with those of 
the United States, and even of Ireland. Itis said that too much 
trust is reposed in the watermark. James Mathison, indeed, 
who was executed for forgery in 1779, not only produced 
such facsimiles of Bank of England notes that no human eyc 
could discern the difference between the genuine and thc 
counterfeit when placed side by side, but protested to the 
last, in the teeth of the paper-makers, that he put in the 
watermark after his notes were made. But, after all, in 
the long chronicle of crime. though forgery is common 
enough, that of forging our bank-notes is rarely found. The 
case of Charles Price, the man of disguises, is well known ; 
but few are aware that before embarking upon that felonious 
career he tried bubble companies, and in the case of one of 
them—a brewery—let in no less a personage than Samuel 
Foote for £500. Price afterwards sought to engage 
him in a bakery, but received the following note, declin- 
ing his kind offer: “As you have brewed so you may bake ; 
but I’ll be cursed if ever you bake as you have brewed.” This 
is described as “an arch reply” of the humourist, though it is 
rather difficult to find the keystone of it. Far and away the 
strangest case of forgery was that committed at the close of 
the last century—by William Ryland. When very young, he 
was made engraver to George III, with a salary of £200 a 
year, to which the Queen added another hundred “on account 
of his extraordinary talents.” He became a print-seller, and 
made an income of £2000 a year by it; but an accession of 
fortune, in the shape of a bequest of some shares in the Liver- 
pool Waterworks, seems to have been his ruin. Hearing the 
stock highly spoken of, his cupidity was aroused, and in order 
to buy up the whole of it, he betook himself to forgery, for 
which, indeed, his talents were peculiarly suited. Even he, 
however, did not fly atssuch high gameasthe-Bank of England ; 
but contented himself with drawing bills on the Hon. East 
India Company. ‘These, too (as in Mathison’s case), could not 
be proved to be counterfeit, and his guilt was only brought 
home to him by the discovery that the instruments bore a 
date antecedent to that of the paper on which they were 
drawn. 


There is a great cry against our civil servants on account 
of their short hours, which are stated to be from ten to four 
only. It is urged, by some who ought to know, that six hours 
of work properly spent are better than ten interrupted by 
conversation and the newspapers, and diversified with prac- 
tical jokes ; but, putting that argument aside, is it true that 
Government servants have such ‘short hours? I can only say 
that, if they do, those whose acquaintance 1 have the privilege 
to enjoy are in the constant habit of deceiving their wives 
and families as to the time they leave their offices. Under the 
old system, and when “ Queen’s Hard Bargains” were more 
numerous than at present, the public work was, no doubt, 
shirked and scamped ; but it is my belief that if anyone goes 
into the Civil Service now with the idea that it is a short and 
easy business, he will find himself mistaken. I know many a 
Government clerk who not only habitually remains to five 
and six at his office, but often much later, and yet I have 
never heard they are paid for overtime. I haye even known 
some in the War Office—who have always their hands full— 
who bring their work home with them, like tailors; at least, 
they tell me so, and I had rather believe a gentleman's word 
than that of “ Rumour with her hundred tongues.” 


The poor story-tellers are getting very severely knocked 
over the knuckles about their “scientific mistakes.” Why 
should “ poetic license” be so largely permitted to bards, and 
not even “local option” to prose writers? For example, a 
popular novelist is accused of placing the sun in the east at 
rather a late hour in the evening. Perhaps he saw it there, 
and but for the moderation of his nature would have 
mentioned that he saw more than one. If the mistake was 
made in this foggy weather, when there is really no knowing 
the sun from the moon, that any critic should dwell upon it, 
shows the malighity of his mind. Then, again, there is 
hypereriticism. One, “J. J.,” complains in the papers that 
Mr. Haggard makes an eclipse of the moon take place at the 
new moon instead of at the “ full,’ when the earth is between 
the sun and the moon. “J. J.” may know all that, but very 
few other people do. If such a phenomenon took place in 
my presence it would not alarm me, as it doubtless would 
some superstitious people (astronomers), in the least. 


It is very hard that the scientific folks who protest that they 
find no pleasure in reading novels, should be always finding oat 
mistakes in them. For my part, I never mention the heavenly 
bodies in my humble productions, for I know the danger of 
it ; yet even the most prudent story-tellers can hardly hope to 
escape the lash. I once put one of my most odious villains to 
death ina “culvert” with boiling water. It wasa most original 
catastrophe, and I took it verbatim from a paragraph in a 
newspaper the reporters of which are proverbial for their 
accuracy. Yet if I had one letter, I suppose I had twenty, 
from professedly scientific persons about that culvert, into 
which they protested the water had been made to run up-hill. 
I never could see it, and I can’t see it now; but I remember 
their contemptuous observations upon the supposed occurrence. 
One of them wrote, “ Perhaps you are not aware, my good Sir, 
that water always finds its own level” (If the poor author 
Joes not soon find his, he must be vain indeed !). For my 
part, I hate such generalities. He might just as well have 
said, “ You are surely aware, my good Sir, that the first thing 
to be done is to create a vacuum?” I did not answer him ; 
though I might have taken the high ground that Paley takes 
with the infidel, and contended that it was more likely a 
prodigy should have happened than any error should have 
crept into a report in Zhe Times. 


An’ eminent vegetarian has been trying for a month an 
exclusive diet of “ whole meal and water” ; most of us would 
call it a half meal, and even the experimenter himself con- 
fesses there were times when he sighed after his usual 
“savoury food,” by which I conclude he meant, not * the 
flesh pots of Egypt,” but the Portugal onion and the leek of 
Wales. The result, one is glad to hear, was satisfactory ; for 
though the patient (asshe-may surely be called) lost some of 
his “ breathing capacity,” which his blameless career permits 
him to aseribe to “ want of exercise in the Christmas week,” 
his “ grip” increased so that he could squeeze six pounds with 
his right hand, and five pounds with his left, more than 
before. He goes into unusual details—for one thing “he had 
no pimples "—but does not say whom he squeezed during the 
festive season, nor how she liked it. His food cost but two- 
pence a day, which, as he justly observes, “ shows how little a 
person can live on at ® pinch.” This interesting record re- 
minds one a little of the philosopher who gradually brought 
down his horse’s allowance to a straw a day, but is, other- 
wise, surely original. What is, unfortunately, omitted in it is 
how he behaved to his friends and family during this regimen. 
« Tf is ill living with a fasting man,” says the proverb ; and if it 
may be permitted in the case of a vegetarian to draw a parallel 
from animal life, we all know what happens when feeding- 
time is “ unayoidably postponed ” at-the Zoological Gardens. 


Mr, Edison, it is said, has it in contemplation to issue a 
talking daily newspaper. He thinks it will be very con- 
venient to breakfast-eaters and others pressed for time to have 
the condensed news of the day placed on the record-cylinder 
of a phonograph, which any child could read aloud (by turn- 
ing the handle) to his adult relative. The idea is charming ; 
but how is the cylinder to be supplied to suit the taste of the 
subscriber? Think of a Parnellite paterfamilias having ta 
listen to a speech of Mr. Balfour's, or a Unionist to one of Mr. 
Dillon’s, and not being able to stop it till, like a hurdy-gurdy, 
the instrument got to the end of its tune! Some people only 
like murders, or reviews of their own books; some prefer 
sporting intelligence, and some the victories of the Salvation 
Army. There must be especial editions for each class of reader, 
and great care will have to be taken not to leave Mr. Edison's 
Morning News at the wrong door. 


It appears from the Railway Press that it is not only books 
that are now lent to passengers but playing cards. Guards of 
suburban trains keep packs in their vans, for the use of which 
a small weekly sum is paid by regular customers. The Pull- 
man, I suppose, has “ the pull,” and gets them tolerably clean ; 
then the ordinary first-class passengers, and, in due time, the 
second and third. - Before they are done with I should think 
the technical phrase “That card was marked in your hand,” 
must, in a different sense, have a pretty frequent application. 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” says Solomon ; but this 
practice is surely new, though the cards themselves may be 
second or even fourth hand. The topic reminds me of a graphic 
description of an old lady of very strict and Pharisaic cha- 
racter given by a nephew who had no expectations from her 
whatever : “She would just as soon think of leaving me any- 
thing,” he said, “as of riding through the streets as Lady 
Godiva to redeem the tax on playing cards.” 


A correspondent kindly points out, with reference to Mr. 
Justice Hayes’ lines in imitation of the “Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard,” that the following verse has “ dropped out Riot 
his description of the “ rude forefathers of the hamlet” :— 

Their wits no School Inspector e’er did test, 
They never read a paper, never wrote ; 


No County Council e’er disturbed their rest, 
They never gave, and never sold, a vote. 


THE DEFENCE OF SUAKIN. 


Since the complete defeat and rout of the Soudan Arab 
besiegers of Suakin, by the British and Egyptian_ troops 
under command of General Sir Francis Grenfell, on Dec. 20, 
the garrison and townspeople have not had to contend against 
further hostile annoyance. The plains behind and around 
the town, to the base of the neighbouring hills, are clear of 
any visible enemy; and no pursuit seems to be intended, 
but many persons with local knowledge, remembering the 
events of 1884 and 1885, consider that it would be wise to 
proceed to a military occupation of the country for twenty or 
thirty miles inland, establishing posts at Handoub, at Tokar, 
and perhaps also at Sinkat, and dislodging Osman Digna from 
his position in the hills. We are indebted to Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Talbot Coke, of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
now at Suakin, for a Sketch-map and two Views of the 
advanced “ Water Forts,” the Right and the Left Fort, con- 
nected by an earthen embankment, with a redoubt in the 
centre, situated about 1300 yards in front of the Shatar Gate ; 
with the lines of the enemy’s trenches in front of these forti- 
fications, which were more precisely described in our last. The 
“Water Forts” are so called from the embankment on which 
they are built having been constructed to prevent the flow of 
water, in seasons of flood, pouring down from the ravine 
beyond and inundating that approach to the town. Each fort 
is a hexagonal tower or two-storey building of masonry, loop- 
holed for rifle-shooting from within, and having no door on 
the ground-level, but a wooden gallery with a ladder ; each is 
armed with Krupp guns and machine-guns, and is strength- 
ened by outer ramparts and trenches. The ground between 
the forts and the enemy’s position is slightly broken, yet 
fairly open, and continues such for about three hundred 
yards in rear of the enemy’s position, to where thick 
bush is met with; the enemy had constructed a strong 
redoubt on his right flank, which was a good deal knocked 
about by the 64-pounder and 40-pounder guns of the 
forts. This ground was the actual battlefield of the recent 
action, in which the British troops engaged were the Welsh 
Regiment, under Colonel Smyth; the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, under Colonel Talbot Coke ; the Mounted Infantry, 
under Colonel Barrow ; the 20th Hussars, under Major Irwin ; 
the Royal Engineers, under Captain Foley, and the Naval 
Brigade, from the Racer and Starling, under Commander May. 
The two brigades of Egyptian troops, under Colonel Kitchener 
and Colonel Holled Smith, stormed the trenches with remark- 
able courage, and deserve an ample share of praise. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen and the Empress Frederick have taken drives every 
fine day since they went to Osborne, and have twice passed 
through Newport. The grounds at Osborne are so well laid out 
that a drive of eight miles can be taken in them without going 
outside the Royal gates. On Sunday morning, Dec. 30, the 
Queen, the Empress Frederick, and the members of the Royal 
family attended Divine service; the members of the Royal 
household being present. The Rey. Canon Capel Cure, M.A., 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to her Majesty, officiated. In the after- 
noon, the Queen drove out, accompanied by the Empress 
Frederick and Princess Beatrice. General the Right Hon. Sir 
Henry and the Hon. Lady Ponsonby and the Rev. Canon Capel 
Cure had the honour of dining with their Majesties and the 
Royal family. ‘The Empress Frederick walked in the grounds, 
on Dee. 31, with Princess Beatrice and Princess Sophie. 

On New-Year’s Day the Queen approved of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Leonard Courtney, M.P., Chairman of Committees, 
and Baron H. De Worms, M.P., to be members of the Privy 
Council; and conferred a baronetcy on Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, and knighthoods on Mr. John Turney, Mayor of Notting- 
ham; Mr. Charles Wathen, Mayor of Bristol; and other 
gentlemen. Her Majesty also approved of numerous promotions 
in the various orders of distinction. 

As President of the Royal Agricultural Society, her Majesty 
announces her intention to bestow a number of champion gold 
medals for the best.exhibits in the various classes at the Jubilee 
Show to be held in Windsor Great Park next June. 

The Queen’s annual gifts to the poor of Windsor were 
distributed on New-Year’s Day. There were about 900 
recipients of the Royal bounty. 

he Prince and Princess of Wales, with Prince Albert Victor 
and Prince George, and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household, were 
present at Divine service at the church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
in the park at Sandringham, on Sunday morning, Dec, 30. The 
Rey. F. Hervey, Rector of Sandringham and Domestic Chaplain 
to the Prince and Princess of Wales, officiated and preached. 


A YEAR’S LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 

The work of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution during 
the past year resulted in the rescue of 617 persons from 
death by drowning on our coasts. The life-boats were also 
instrumental in either helping into safe waters or in saving 
from total destruction twenty-five vessels, and, in addition, 
they conveyed to shore open fishing-boats overtaken by gales. 
In addition to the launches resulting in the saving of 
life or property, the life-boats were sent out 159 times 
in reply to distress signals, or what were believed to 
be such, only to find that the signals had been improperly 
made or that the vessels were out of danger. Rewards 
were also granted by the institution in the year for rescuing 
174 lives by means of shore-doats, fishing-boats, and other 
means, bringing up the total number of lives for the saving 
of which the society has granted rewards during 1888 to 791, 
and to 34,034 since the establishment of the institution in 
1824, Every effort is being made by the committee to place 
on the coast boats possessing the best improvements, and help 
is much needed to complete this important work. A large 
number of the society’s 293 boats has already been improved 
or replaced by others of the new type. Persons desiring to 
assist in this noble work may send their contributions to Mr. 
Charles Dibdin, the secretary of the institution, 14, John- 
street, Adelphi, London. 


Mr. Sexton, M.P., has been for the second year installed as 
Lord Mayor of Dublin; and Mr. O'Keefe, M.P., as Mayor of 
Limerick for the third time. 

Dr. Comerford was consecrated on Jan. 1 as Roman Catholic 
Coadjutor Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, in the Cathedral, 
Carlow. The Archbishop of Dublin was the consecrating 
Prelate, assisted by the Bishop of Waterford and Ferns. 

Mr. Arthur Ernest Wynn has, after close application, per- 
fected a miniature pocket type-writer, by which, with a little 
assiduous practice, persons can print their letters more easily 
than they can write them, and having (what too many 
letters lack) the charm of perfect legibility to the receiver. 
This simple, compact article weighs a little over four ounces, 
and may be obtained, packed in a neat: strong box, with a 
bottle of ink, of the Miniature Pocket Type-Writer Company, 
at Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
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SKETCHES 


The manifold beauties of Mr. Augustus Harris’s sign 

brilliant pantomime, “The Babes in ae Wood,” ea aloe 
been referred to in our review of the chief spectacular pro- 
ductions of the holiday season. Nothing more attractive has 
been witnessed on any stage than the glowing pictures of the 
forest glades alive with Robin Hood’s merry men, or the 
wonderfully varied and amusing Toy Ballet, followed by 
the supremely beautiful, tasteful, and alluring Procession 
and Ballet of Birds, a veritable triumph of the designer's 
and costumier’s arts, and a bright memento of the 
rare skill of M. Wilhelm and of Madame Auguste. This 
crowning display of feathered troops of shapely coryphées, a 
rainbow feast of radiant colour, can be seen again and again 
with unceasing pleasure. Some spectators, on the other hand, 
seem to prefer the vivacious scene in Toyland. a few of the 
gamesome processionists in which are sketched in our Illus- 
tration. In the centre we note the resplendent queen, 
martial knight, castle, and dainty pawns of the Chess 
representatives, who appropriately figure in a paper which 
has for so many years published a “Chess” column. 
Below are a cluster of toy-soldiers and real live nursery dolls, 
who set every mother in the theatre laughing with admiration 
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AT THE DRURY-LANE 


of Madame Katti Lanner’s talent for training such little folks. 
The comely procession of cards delights each whistplayer ; 
and the automatic dancers “ bring down the house.” Indeed, 
the diversity of games and toys introduced by Mr. Harris is 
something wonderful. Behold also Miss Harriet Vernon as 
the well-moulded Robin Hood; Miss Florence Desart above 
as the contralto Maid Marian; the inimitable Brothers 
Griffiths as the pair of wicked hirelings; Mr. Charles 
Lauri, jun.,as the most agile performing poodle ever seen ; 
the flying Ainea watching over the safety of “the Babes” 
(Mr. Harry Nicholls and Mr. Herbert Campbell), who 
provoke much mirth in their humorous pas de dew and in 
their perambulator scene. This leads up to a moving forest 
panorama of wondrous beauty, the ingenious work of Herr 
Kautsky ; and the magnificent opening is capped by an ex- 
cellent Transformation, “ Hail, Smiling Morn,” painted by Mr. 
Emden. It is to the lustrous and novel “ Paradise of Birds,” 
however, that one’s thoughts revert with greatest pleasure. 
Marching in to the ravishing music of Mr. Walter Slaughter’s 
large orchestra, the variegated companies of richly beplumed 
ladies of the ballet gratify without dazzling the vision, 
perfect harmony of colour being always observed in the 
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PANTOMIME. 


marshalling of the sober-hued and gorgeous birds. The soft 
grey of the doves, black and white of the ostriches, scarlet 
and green of the parrots, gleaming breasts of the golden 
pheasants, lustrous sheen of the Lyre Birds and (Birds of 
Paradise, with ethereal Malle. Alnea as the charming robin 
hovering over all, should suggest many a bright new robe 
to fashionable modistes for the Fancy-Dress Balls in vogue. 
This glorious Bird Ballet should make the fortune of Mr. 
Harris's superb pantomime. It should be added that Mr. Victor 
Stevens and Mr. Dan Leno, as the Baron and Baroness, con- 
tribute greatly to the fun of “The Babes in the Wood”; and 
that Mr. Harry Payne proves himself still the best of Clowns 
in the Harlequinade. 


Lord Clarina has been elected a representative Peer of 
Treland in the room of the late Earl of Lucan. 

The parish church of Rawtenstall, Lancashire, has been 
furnished with a large clock which has four dials, 7 ft. 6 in. 
each, chimes the Cambridge quarters and strikes the hours 
upon the large tenor bell. The designs of Lord Grimthorpe 
have been carried out by the makers, John Smith and Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
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BUST OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


‘The celebration, on Saturday, Dec. 29, of the seventy- 
ninth birthday of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
was in some degree modified by his absence from 
England ; but he received on that day at Posilipo, 
a suburb of Naples, where he sojourned with Mrs. 
Gladstone, in a softer climate than ours in winter, 
many letters, telegrams, and messages of hearty con- 
gratulation. At Hawarden, his home in Cheshire, 
the church bells rang a merry peal ; and two of his 
sons, Mr. W. H. Gladstone and the Rev. Stephen 
Gladstone—Mr. Herbert Gladstone being away on a 
Christmas visit—received numerous communications 
to the same effect from various persons and asso- 
ciations in different parts of the United King- 
dom; also from the National Indian Congress 
at Bombay. In London, meetings, dinners, tea- 
parties, lectures, concerts, and other entertainments 
in honour of the occasion, were arranged by the 
Holborn Liberal Club, the Clapham and. Peckham 
Liberal Clubs, and the London branches of the Irish 
National League. At Liverpool, the birthplace of 
Mr. Gladstone, in 1809, there was a luncheon at the 
Reform Club. We cannot doubt that, upon this 
occasion, it will gratify a large number of our 
readers to be presented with an Illustration of the 
most recent likeness of Mr. Gladstone that has been 
produced, and considered by his family the best yet 
produced in sculpture. It is the work of Mr. Albert 
Toft, of the Trafalgar Studios, Manresa-road, Chelsea, 
to whom Mr. Gladstone lately gave special sittings 
at Hawarden Castle. 


MUSIC. 
But little can be said as yet as to the musical pro- 
spects of the New Year, some of the arrangements 
for forthcoming performances being as yet un- 
determined. The earliest event of 1889 was, as 
already intimated, the New Year's night perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” by the Royal Choral 
Society—conducted by Mr. Barnby—at the Albert 
Hall. The solo vocalists engaged were Madame 
Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. C. Banks, and Mr. W. 
Mills, the first-named artist having been announced 
to sing for the last time in England previous to 
her departure for America. A Christmas per- 
formance of “The Messiah” was announced at 
Olympia (Kensington), Miss Anna Williams and other well- 
known artists having been the solo vocalists engaged. 
Reverting to the rendering of “The -Messiah,” under 
the direction of Mr. W. Carter (at the Royal Albert 
Hall), we may now observe that. the occasion brought 


forward a very young lady, Miss Josephine Simon, 
announced as a prima donna from California. The 
juvenile vocalist made a. decidedly fayourable im- 


pression by the display of musical intelligence, and a voice 
of very agreeable quality, that will prove still more effective 
with the greater power that will be developed by time. 

The concert given by the Royal Academy of Music at St. 
James's Hall, towards the close of last year, deserves notice, 
although somewhat after date. The talents of several students 
were displayed to advantage in various capacities. As pianists, 
Misses A. Brown and R. Meyer; as violinists, Miss 8. Cocks 
and Mr. G. H. Wilby, and as violoncellist, Mr. C. Hann dis- 
played special merit. Miss E. Barnard made a highly fayour- 
able impression by her dramatic delivery of Mendelssohn's 
scena, “ Infelice” ; and there were other commendable vocel 
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performances. Miss E. Boyce’s spirited March was a good 
8 ecimen of progress in composition. 

An early prominent musical event of 1889 will be the 
resumption of the twenty-third season of Mr. John Boosey’s 
London Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall, with an afternoon 
performance on Jan. 5. As yet there is nothing more to be 
said in the way of musical comment. Activity, however, 
will very soon revive; among the earliest important signs 
thereof being the continuation of the thirty-first season 
of the Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall, the first 
Monday evening performance of the New Year taking place 
on Jan. 7; the Saturday afternoon concerts being resumed on 
Jan. 12. The second of the two extra Patti concerts at the 
Royal Albert Hall will be given on Jan. 8; Mr. Henschel’s 
London Symphony concerts at St. James’s Hall will be con- 
tinued on Jan. 15; and other interesting musical events will 
soon crop up. A somewhat long interval elapses before the 
resumption of the Saturday afternoon concerts at the Crystal 
Palace. These were suspended after the tenth concert of the 
series, which will be continued on Feb. 9, the interval being 


occupied by the prevailing attractions of pantomime 
and other entertainments. 

‘The competition for the “Hine Gift” was de- 
cided recently at the Royal Academy of Music, and 
was awarded to Ethel Barns. Subsequently, the 
competition for the “Westmoreland Scholarship ” 
took place; it was awarded to Marie Hootou. 
There were ten candidates. The ‘“ Potter Exhibition” 
was also competed for, and adjudged to Amy E. 
Horrocks. There were twenty-eight candidates. 


THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 


The Right Hon. the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, with the Marchioness 
of Lansdowne, arrived at Bombay on Dec. 3, by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam - ship 
Sutlej. Their Excellencies landed at the Apollo 
Bunder wharf; and our Illustration, from a photo- 
graph by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, shows that 
the new Viceroy was received on landing with the 
usual ceremony. In reply to an address from the 
municipal authorities, the Marquis alluded to the 
contrast between Canada and India, the former 
being, for the most part, recently settled, while in 
India an ancient and historical civilisation existed. 
He had left a country where self-governing institu- 
tions were fully developed for one where they were 
being tried with cautious and tentative steps in 
regard to purely local affairs. Referring to the 
defences: of Bombay, his Lordship said that he 
entirely recognised that the first duties of the 
Government were to render the Queen’s possessions 
in this part of the world so secure as to give the 
utmost scope for the progress of all peaceful pur- 
suits. After remaining at Bombay a day or two, 
the new Viceroy proceeded to Calcutta, and took 
charge of the government vacated by Lord Dufferin, 
whose departure from India has been noticed in our 
Journal. 


The thirty-first annual report of the Oxford dele- 
gacy appointed under the Statute of the Delegates 
of Local Examinations has been issued. It states 
that the examinations were held in both June and 
July, at sixty-five centres, of which twenty-three 
were special local centres, where school examinations 
were combined with the local examinations, and nine 
were new centres. The examinations in June were held at 
nine centres, at three of which both boysand girls, at one boys . 
only, and at five girls only, were examined. The number of 
local candidates examined in June was 264, 188 juniors 
and seventy-six seniors. Examinations in July were 
held at fifty-six centres, at thirty-four of which both 
boys and girls, at fifteen boys only, and at seven girls 
only, were examined. The number of local candidates ex- 
amined in July was 2640—namely, 1901 juniors and 730 
seniors. The total number of candidates examined in 1888 
was 2904—namely, 2089 juniors and 815 seniors. Of these 
1406 juniors and 587 seniors passed, making a total of 1993. 
In addition to these, five persons who intended to become 
medical students were admitted to the junior examination, of 
whom one passed ; and four persons who intended to present 
themselves for the degree of Bachelor of. Music were admitted 
to the senior exhibition, of whom one passed. The total 
number of candidates and other persons entered fer the 
examinations was 2930, of whom sixty-seven failed to present 
themselves and one was disqualified. 


KECEPTION OF THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA AND LADY LANSDOWNE 
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AT THE APOLLO BUNDER, BOMBAY. 
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The Scottish popular customs with re i 
Y ] ‘ gard to the celebratio 
of New-Year's Eve and New-Year's Day are somewhat a 


tinctive, perhaps by way of compensation for the want of 
ecclesiastical sanction to the festival of Christmas, and 
ese also from the influence of French example in the 
reel of the Regency of Queen Mary of Guise, which left some 
: aces..in. Scotland that were not entirely rubbed out by 
Presbyterian Puritanism. “Hogmanay,” the New-Year's Eve 
visitation and salutation of friends at their own houses—often 
with a bite of cake and sup of whisky —described by 
one of our contributors last week, is supposed to derive 


-its name from the French ; but the custom of “ first-footing ” 


is doubtless of Scandinavian origin. We all wish each other 


THE NEW YEAR IN SCOTLAND. 


“A Happy New Year.” The Scotch habit is to express this 


friendly wish overnight, as promptly as possible, immediately 


‘after the midnight stroke of twelve o'clock, when the English- 
‘man who is sojourning at Edinburgh or Glasgow will be 
surprised at the lively scenes. 


In private drawing-rooms, 
no doubt, the ceremonious performance of the New-Year’s Eve 
visit is conducted with polite gravity ; but the ruder 
customer, after going a prolonged round of midnight 
calls, and partaking too often the “wee drappie” of High- 
land mountain dew, may either fraternise with the next 
policeman, in a safe and inoffensive manner, or be taken 
in charge of two constables, who will keep him safe till 
he can walk home. The perambulating company is apt to 


gather fresh recruits, and to present itself in excessive number 
at later visits, where it may possibly encounter an unwilling 
host and a decidedly forbidding hostess. In contrast with so 
much nocturnal conviviality, a disconsolate stranger in the 
town may sadly reflect that he is far from all his acquaint- 
ances; while one who has accidentally dropped his bottle, - 
looking down on its shivered fragments. may be heard to 
lament the destruction of so acceptable a passport, ejaculating 
“'There’s nae first fitten for me this year!” The morning of 
New Year's Day, if there be a hard frost and good firm ice on 
the loch, calls forth young and old manhood to the noble sport 
of “curling,” which is also represented in onr Artist’s season- 


able Sketches. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry are once more the talk 
of all London. It is impossible to enter a club, or sit down to 
a dinner-table, or take a seat in a train, without facing the 
inevitable discussion as to the true Macbeth and the new Lady 
Macbeth. The exact point where personal bravery ends and 
moral cowardice begins; the possibility of a soldier who 
could lead men to victory being terror-stricken at the thought 
of murder, whether fantastical or material; the conflict 
between tradition and novelty; the battle between the old 
school and the new; the doubt whether the charming Ellen 
Terry could ever so get outside herself as to look like a 
wicked woman, or be accessory to the fact of a cruel and 
heartless murder ; the routing up of old authorities from the 
days of Mrs. Siddons until now ; the secondhand repetition 
of the opinions of Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt—these 
are the things that were forced on the attention during 
the closing hours of the old year, to the exclusion of politics, 
social scandal, or the latest low-life atrocity. Thirteen 
years ago at the Lyceum, when under the management 
of Mrs. Bateman, Mr. Irving startled the playgoing 
world with a new Macbeth. He desired to put before 
us the inner workings of the man’s mind, to exhibit 
his conscience, and to place before us clearly and distinctly, as 
in a mirror, the doubts, the hesitations, the fears, the anxieties 
of a brave man, who, influenced by the supernatural and fired 
with ambition, commits an awful crime, wades through a sea 
of blood, and is at last marked down by Fate, and dies an 
object of disgust and detestation. The view that Mr. Irving 
adopted of Macbeth’s character in 1875 is materially supported 
by the elaborate, convincing, and beautiful character of the 
scenic and allegorical arrangements in the new revival. Unless 
the play can be made serious, unless all idea of pantomimic 
display ean be banished, the actor’s aim is threatened with 
disaster. Hitherto, in modern times, the play of “Macbeth,” as 
represented on the stage, has raised the ridicule of the irreverent. 
The witches with their cauldron and incantations, the dance 
round about the seething pot, the appearance of Hecate, 
the apparitions of crowned soldiers and babies, the procession 
of kings, the introduction of Locke's music, and with it a 
semi-opera in a serious play, have all contributed to the dis- 
trust with which the most serious spectator has received 
the tragedy of “ Macbeth.” It has been Mr. Irving’s desire 
and design to alter all this, to make that which was inclined 
to be ridiculous imposing, and to present before our eyes a 
succession of pictures as beautiful and alluring as modern 
scenic art can make them. Doré himself might have designed 
the supernatural portion of the play, and any Royal 
Academician might be proud to have painted such 
Shakspearean pictures. The witches, as they are popularly 
called, are represented by three actresses skilled in the art of 
elocution. The dresses have-been designed by Mr. Cattermole 
and Mrs. Comyns-Carr ; and the musical genius of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has been employed to add fancy and charm to the 
allegorical tableaux. The conclusion of one act, when the 
spirits fly in the air and people the wind at the approach of 
day, is as impressive a picture as the Brocken scene in “ Faust,” 
and is literally a triumph of scenic effect. Aided by all this, 
the mind of the audience having been directed to a serious 
groove, Mr. Irving is naturally able to present, in a fitter 
frame than before, the conscience-haunted and imaginative 
Macbeth. It is quite unfair to state that Mr. Irving repre- 
sents Macbeth as a coward. He does nothing of the kind. 
But he does show him as a man who, prompted by the Devil to 
commit a particularly barbarous murder, hesitates to dye 
his hands in his guest’s blood at the last moment; shows 
repugnance at a deed that he probably himself sug- 
gested; but, having soiled his soul, wades knee-deep in 
further crime, whilst his partner stands aside lonely and 
disconsolate, until fate overtakes him, and, his wife dead, his 
ambitious schemes stultified, he dies a miserable death at the 
hands of his arch enemy. A more interesting view of the 
character of Macbeth has never been presented, and we hold 
Mr. Irving to be perfectly right when he assumes that before 
Macbeth went out to battle, long before he ever met the 
“weird sisters” on the lonely heath, long before his advance- 
ment and worldly prosperity had been prophesied, he had dis- 
cussed and talked over with the wife who loved him well and 
gloried in his advancement the chance that might one day put 
King Duncan in their power, and secure the succession of the 
crown to his own brow. Nearly every sentence in the text in 
the first scene with the weird sisters, nearly every line in the 
subsequent dialogue between Macbeth and his wife, justifies 
the assumption that Duncan’s murder, if not proposed in so 
many words by one or the other, had been thought over by 
both. Shakspeare does not tell us in so many words who 
suggested the crime, but he clearly hints that it had been dis- 
cussed and foreshadowed long before fate brought Duncan to 
Inverness, long before Macbeth encountered the weird sisters 
on the lonely Scottish heath. 


Mr. Irving has at last been able to secure in Miss Ellen 
Terry an actress who can give an entirely new reading of the 
character of Lady Macbeth, and one which, when examined, 
has a great deal of plausibility in it. In 1875, Miss Bateman 
adopted the conventional reading of the character as handed 
down to us by tradition. She was not able to overpower and 
crush her Macbeth, as Mrs. Siddons and others did before her ; 
but she made her the fiend that the stage has hitherto insisted 
on. Notso Miss Ellen Terry. She leans to the loving, tender, 
and feminine side of the character. Lady Macbeth loves her 
husband so passionately that she will do anything to secure 
his prosperity and advance his claims, even to dyeing her 
hands in her guest’s blood, even to encompassing the death of 
a peculiarly gentle and inoffensive old man. But Lady 
Macbeth does not reflect. She only sees the present, not the 
future. Macbeth can gaze ahead and see the consequences of 
crime mirrored before him ; his wife lives only in the present 
moment. Once the murder of Duncan is accomplished, it is 
Macbeth who presses on; it is his guilty partner who holds 
back. One murder with him leads to many, every obstacle 
must be cleared from his path ; but her tender nature breaks 
down; her participation in the crime is punished by utter 
loneliness, by the forfeiture of her husband's love, and she 
dies, maddened with remorse, of a broken heart. In appearance, 
Miss Ellen Terry is a superb Lady Macbeth; she has never 
before appeared in so queenly a guise. But the actress asserts 
her nature on her audience so powerfully that we cannot 
believe she could ever have nerved herself to actual bloodshed 
even for love of husband. Such a woman would have stopped 
short of murder. All that is wanted. is more strength and 
power in the scene anticipating and in the scene accomplishing 
the death of Duncan. Miss Ellen Terry’s view of Lady 
Macbeth is consonant with the greater part of the text; the 
banquet_scene has never before in our memory been 80 
beautifully or poetically rendered by any Lady Macbeth, but 
the appeal of the woman to the spirits of darkness to unsex 
her and fill her full of direst cruelty requires more venom than 
Miss Terry can apply to it at present. Granted that Lady 
Macbeth would assist her husband even in a barbarous murder, 
still, for that one moment of madness, we require a different 
sort of woman. If the text does not requirea fiend to animate 


the play, it requires a Lady Macbeth who can be momentarily 
fiendish when she perceives that her vacillating husband is 
shifting from his purpose. We should not be at all surprised 
to see a far different Lady Macbeth in a few weeks’ time, for it 
is almost impossible to do justice to such a character at the 
outset. That it is a very striking and interesting performance 
no one can doubt, and, as we have said before, the appearance 
of the actress in her gorgeous robes is simply magnificent. 

Contrary to expectation, Mr. Alexander makes an excellent 
Macduff. Mr. Wenman is a fine, manly Banquo, and Mr. 
Webster a picturesque Malcolm, who speaks his lines admir- 
ably. We shall return at the earliest opportunity to the 
mounting and general decoration of the play, which have 
never been exceeded on any stage. Everyone, in town or 
country, must see the Lyceum “ Macbeth ”—one of the very 
finest, most artistic, and-complete of Shakspearean repro- 
ductions. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


Although little more than a year has elapsed since the cutting 
of the first sod in this vast undertaking, the work is now, 
thanks to the energy of the contractor, Mr, T. A. Walker, in a 
remarkably forward state ; indeed, more than one-third of the 
actual excavation has already been accomplished. ‘The trans- 
formation wrought along the line of the canal in so short a 
time is truly marvellous. The meadows along the banks of 
the Mersey and Irwell, on the borders of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, now resound with the shrieks of dozens of busy little 
locomotives and the rattle of innumerable pumps and steam 
excavators. The landscape has suffered rather badly: not 
only has every tree along the canal been felled, but entire 
woods, such as those at Moore and Eastham, have been wiped 
off the face of the earth ; while the green meadows have been 
cumbered by enormous and hideous spoil-banks, which meet 
the eye in every direction. The end, however, in this case, at 
least, certainly justifies the means. A few years more, and the 
locomotives and other machines will, doubtless, be at work on 
one or other of the many other ship canals now being pro- 
jected ; while the earth*will hide its scars, and the unsightly 
tips will be clothed with a green mantle of herbage. 

The greater part of the excavation is performed by various 
kinds of machines, of which the German digger is, perhaps, 
the simplest in its action, and, in suitable soil, the 
most effective. It is in reality a land-dredger, and will 
excavate loose sand or soft¢earth at the rate of about 2000 
tons per day, but in‘hard or stony ground it is helpless. The 
American digger, on the contrary. will cut through the hardest 
soil, and even soft sandstone, with the greatest ease; nay, it 
will even tackle the hard sandstone rock, after this has been 
“shaken up” with dynamite or blasting-powder. There is 
something apparently diabolical in its method of working. 
With every movement of its huge spade it rips up a ton 
and a half of earth; and no one who has watched its 
work will deny that its nickname, “Yankee Devil,” if 
not euphonious, is at least appropriate. Though of American 
parentage, this digger is made at Lincoln. Its daily 
task amounts to some 1200 tons. Besides these two 
machines, there are two other forms of powerful excavators, 
and many of other patterns working on the canal. The total 
number of machines employed is over’eighty, while more than 
a hundred locomotives are required to dispose of the spoil. 
Some idea of the undertaking may be formed from the fact 
that Mr. Walker has found it necessary to lay upwards of 
two hundred miles of temporary railway. 

After leaving the Manchester, or No. 3, Dock, the canal 
immediately passes the great No. 1, or Salford, Dock, where 
already the concrete quay-walls are being built. From 
this point to Thelwall thescanal follows pretty closely the 
course of the twin-river Mersey and Irwell, touching little of 
importance save the Bridgewater Viaduct at Barton, to which 
we have already referred, and two railways—namely, the 
Cheshire Lines Railway at Irlam, and the Midland line at 
Partington. These two railways, as also the other three which 
are cut by the canal, will be diverted and_ considerably 
elevated, crossing the canal by high level bridges, so as to 
leave a clear headway of 75ft. At Thelwall the canal leaves 
the course of the Mersey and cuts straight across country to 
Runcorn, demolishing many private houses, and the Latch- 
ford railway station, on its way. It just touches the 
river below Warrington, at the site of the Warrington 
Docks, which will be formed along the old river course. At 
Runcorn the canal again joins the Mersey. For the greater 
part of this distance the ship canal runs along the line of the 
old Mersey and Irwell Canal, which has already been blocked 
for traffic in a very summary manner. From Runcorn the 
canal skirts round the Cheshire side of the estuary of the 
Mersey as far as Eastham, where it finally enters the river. It 
thus crosses the mouth of the Weaver, and taps the salt traffic 
from Northwich and the Cheshire salt field. 

Our Illustration shows how the canal crosses one of the 
bays of the estuary, the canal being separated from the river 
by a training wall, which is being tipped across the bay from 
shore to shore. 

The “'Track-bridge ” at Lymm carries the contractors’ main 
line across the Mersey. There are five such bridges within two 
miles, to such an extent does the river wind about. This 
railway now extends, without a break, the whole of the 
distance between Manchester and Eastham, and is the line 
shown in our View of the estuary works. 

The canal, when finished, will be 120 ft. wide at the 
bottom, and the sides will be faced with stone. ‘The whole of 
this stone is being cut out of the canal at Eastham, Ellesmere, 
Moore, Barton, and other places ; while all the bricks required 
for the locks, railway works, and different structures, are being 
made at Lymm. An excellent clay is dug out of the cutting 
there, and is converted into bricks by machinery on the spot. 
There are two mills at work, and the total output is about a 
quarter of a million bricks every week. 

The river diversion at Thelwall is being cut to straighten 
the course of the Mersey a little ; otherwise the canal would 
cut it twice within about three hundred yards, The deviation 
is now being faced with stone. 

We are indebted for our present Illustrations to some photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. H. C. Bayley, of Lymm, near Warrington. 


Sir John Pender is the Unionist candidate for the seat 
rendered vacant at Govan through the death of Sir William 
Pearce. Conservative, who at the last election had a majority 
of 362 over the Home Rule candidate, Mr. T. A. Dickson. 

The remarkably realistic panorama of the Niagara Falls 
continues to attract during the holidays. The Niagara 
Panorama, which has made York-street, St. James’s Park, 
familiar to tens of thousands, is certainly one of the most 
interesting exhibitions in London. 

Mr. James Harrison. of Liverpool and Dornden, Tunbridge 
Wells, has announced his intention of giving £5000 towards 
founding a fund for the payment of pensions to nurses of the 
Liverpool Training School and Home for Nurses, in connection 
with the Royal Infirmary. Mr. Henry Tate and Mr. W. Rath- 
bone have also contributed £1000 each. 


THE LATE MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 


The death, on Dec. 23, at Twickenham, of this clever and 
enterprising literary man, who had led an adventurous life 
and personally witnessed many remarkable scenes of con- 
temporary history, is regretted by his large circle of acquaint- 
ance. He was born in 1829, of an old Scottish family, being 
the son of Sir Anthony Oliphant, C.B., Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
His education was somewhat desultory, being a combination 
of private tutorship with travels in his early youth, when he 
visited Egypt, Syria, Arabia, and India, and was the guest of 
Jung Bahadoor in Nepaul; of the last-named Indian Native 
State, then little known, he wrote an account which brought 
him into notice. During the European Revolutionary struggles 
of 1848 and 1849, he took part with the Italian patriots in 
Rome, Naples, and Sicily, after which he visited the Crimea 
and the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea. Lord Elgin chose 
Mr. Oliphant for his private secretary in his diplomatic mission 
to the United States, and in his Governor-Generalship of 
Canada, where he served also as agent to the Indian tribes. 
He might have risen high in the Colonial service, but on the 
outbreak of the Crimean War he preferred to return to the 
East, and was engaged by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to 
accompany the expedition to Circassia, after which he joined 
Omar Pasha in Bosnia. His letters to the Vimes during 
the Russian War and the consequent events in Turkey 
attracted some attention. When Lord Elgin went out as 
special Ambassador to China, Mr. Oliphant again joined him, 
and saw much of the Chinese War till, in 1860, he was 
appointed Chargé d’Affaires in Japan, during the absence of 
Sir Rutherford Alcock. He had a narrow escape of being 
killed in the ferocious attack on the British Embassy in 
Japan. While in Europe, he had associated himself once more 
with the Italians in the war of 1859, had been a companion of 
Garibaldi, and had sojourned in Montenegroand Albania, and, 
in 1862, he was in the camp of the Polish insurgents. He 
also witnessed the beginning of the Schleswig-Holstein War 
of 1864, acting as the Zimes’ special correspondent, and 
published several books narrating his observations in different 
countries where stirring actions were performed. In 1865, 
Mr. Oliphant was elected M.P. for the Stirling Burghs, and 
lived a few years in London, writing a good deal for Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and producing a novel called “ Piccadilly.” 
Resigning his seat in 1868, he went to America, where he 
imbibed the ideas of mystical religious Socialism taught by 
“the Prophet Harris,” and became one of a fantastic monkish 
community founded somewhere in the United States. This 
did not last long, and Mr. Oliphant came back to Europe ; he 
was one of the special war correspondents -of the 7’mes in the 
great war between France and Germany, in 1870. He next 
took up the project of Jewish and Christian colonisation in 
Palestine, travelled about in Syria, and fixed his -dwelling 
at Haifa, in the “Lebanon, having married a second wife. 
His more recent works are “Haifa” and “The Land of 
Khemi,” describing Syria and Egypt; -a novel called 
“Altiora Peto;” “Traits and Travesties;” “Irene M‘Gilli- 
cuddy ;” the mystical romance of “ Masollam,” and a treatise 
on “Scientific Religion,” expressing his belief in the alleged 
phenomena of spiritualistic manifestations. The author of 
these very original books was -certainly not a scientific or 
philosophical reasoner, but “he had an intense imaginative 
curiosity and a lively fancy, and was an amiable man. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by the Autotype 
Company, of London and Ealing. 


HOT SPRINGS AND SILICATE TERRACES 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


The Royal Geographical Society of Australasia held a meeting 
on Oct. 5, presided over by Sir Edward Strickland, K.C.B., 
when Mr. A. J. Vogan, of Auckland, New Zealand, gave an 
interesting account of his explorations last year in_Northern 
Queensland. Mr. Vogan, who accompanied in 1885 the 
expedition sent by that society into the interior of New 
Guinea, will be remembered also by our readers as having 
furnished us with Sketches and a Map of the Tarawera 
voleanic eruption in New Zealand. We have repeatedly 
described and illustrated the wonderful hot springs and 
reascades, and beautiful terraces of coloured or white silicate 
deposit, formerly existing at Lake Rotomahana, which were 
destroyed by the Tarawera eruption. Similar phenomena 
exist in the Yellowstone River Park of North America, and in 
one of the Philippine Islands; but it was,not until now 
generally known that there were any such hot-springs, and 
curious terraces of matter deposited by them, in the interior 
of the Australian continent. The.northern part-of Queensland, 
beyoud Townsville and the Burdekin -district, extends about 
Tdege. of latitude towards the Equator, terminating in Cape 
York, having the Gulf of Carpentaria on its western shore and 
the Pacific Ocean to the east. A strip of fertile and well-watered 
land, averaging fifteen miles wide, along the Pacific sea-coast, 
available for the cultivation of tropical produce, is separated 
by the coast range of mountains from a rocky table-land of 
igneous formation, which yields large quantities of tin and 
copper ore near Herberton and Watsonville; a series of 
basaltic rocks, attaining an elevation of 2000 ft. or 3000 ft.. 
rests on the granite and the schists and slates of the Mulgrave 
gold-fields. Beyond, to the west, are beds of “ Desert sand- 
stone” extending to the shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
which receives several large rivers—the Lynd and its tributary 
the Palmer; the Gilbert, which is joined by the Hinsleigh 
river, and one that flows by the Croydon gold-fields to Nor- 
manton and Kimberley, on the Gulfshore. Mr. Vogan travelled 
entirely across this region, a.journey of several hundred miles, 
from Normanton to Cairns, on the east coast; and when at 
Georgetown, about midway, he was informed by Mr. Cook, whom 
he met there, of the existence of “hot springs on the Eins- 
leigh which only two white men had ever seen. In July 
last, Mr. Vogan went out of his way to examine these 
springs, of which he is the first. to give a particular report, 
and we are indebted to him for sketches and notes concerning 
them. It must be confessed that they are very inferior in 
grandeur and beauty to those frequently described in New 
Zealand, but they are of the same character, forming the 
basins and terraces of silica represented in our Illustrations. 
The water hasa temperature of 180 deg. to 185 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and holds in solution an amount of silica, lime, soda, and other 
foreign substances, much less than some other hot springs 
contain. ‘There are thermal springs at Woolleigh, near 
Herberton, which have been resorted to for medicinal purposes. 
We understand that Mr. Vogan proposes shortly to visit the 
Kermadec Islands, to the north-east of New Zealand, where 
there are remarkable aqueous volcanic gee and, in 
May next, to accompany the Governor of New Guinea, Mr. S. 
Macgregor, in an important exploring trip to the north coast 
of New Guinea, from which we hope to obtain information of 
still greater interest. 


Messrs. Maple’s extensive furniture establishment in 
Tottenham-court-road was the scene of an alarming fire on 
Jan. 2. The outbreak, however, being confined to one de- 
partment, business was not interrupted. 
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THE LATE VISCOUNT EVERSLEY. THE LATE MR, LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
SEE “OBITUARY.” TRAVELLER AND AUTHOR. 


THE MERSEY ESTUARY WORKS NEAR EASTHAM. 
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DIVERSION OF THE MERSEY AT THELWALL. THE GERMAN STEAM-DIGGER AT LYMM, CHESHIRE. 
PROGRESS OF THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE HAROLD SPRING, EINSLEIGH RIVER. THE COOK SPRING, EINSLEIGH RIVER, 


DISCOVERY OF HOT SPRINGS IN NORTH QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA: SKETCHES BY THE EXPLORER, MR. A. J. VOGAN. 
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1. The Long Point Club-House, 2. An Early Start for the Shooting. ~ 3. A Lily-covered Pool. 4, The “ Rice-Beds.” 5. The Marquis of Lansdowne Shooting over Decoys. 


DUCK-SHOOTING AT LONG POINT ISLAND, ON LAKE ERIE, 
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STUART RELICS AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


The House of Stuart, although harshly judged by history, has 
exercised a strange fascination upon succeeding generations. 
Three members of the family in three successive centuries 
have drawn towards themselves a sympathy and an interest 
which their political careers would scarcely justify. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, in the sixteenth ; the “ Royal Martyr” in the 
seventeenth, and the Young Pretender in the eighteenth 
century appear to us now surrounded by a halo of romance 
and poetry for which their contemporaries would be at a loss 
to account. Hach, it is true, had devoted adherents, who were 
ready to sacrifice even life for the cause; but, as a rule, 
enthusiasm of this kind rarely survives its object, and we 
must look elsewhere for the source of that attraction which 
these three names still exercise. The present exhibition, 
whilst it will afford conclusive evidence of the permanence of 
this feeling among the few—as shown in the eareful keeping 
of so many interesting relics—will, perhaps, test how far the 
public at large shares in this attachment to the dethroned 
dynasty. 

4 Before touching upon the chief features of this truly re- 
markable display, it is only due to the active secretary, Mr. 
Leonard Lindsay, and to the executive committee presided 
over by the Earl of Ashburnham, to recognise how admirably 
and fully they have carried out their self-imposed task. 
Owners of Stuart relics, not only in the three kingdoms, but St. 
Edmund's College, Douai, which played- an important part in 
the history of 45, have generously contributed their treasures, 
and the result is a collection which may be fairly taken as a 
liberal education in the history of the House of Stuart. 

The portraits, which have been hung with great taste and 
judgment round the two galleries, must not be all accepted as 
authentic or even as contemporary likenesses, but in most cases 
they may be probably taken as fairly suggestive. Very few of 
them can be regarded as works of a high order of art, except in 
the eyes of those who find beauty in the decorous dullness 
of Mytens, or the simpering sensuality of Lely. An exception 
must, however, be made for the famous Diptych (8), formerly 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, Edinburgh, but now at 
Holyrood, in which portraits of James III. and his son, after- 
wards James IV., Margaret of Denmark, Queen of Scotland, and 
Mary of Gueldres and Queen of Scotland are introduced. The 
picture, which, as is well known to all who have visited Holy- 
rood, is in excellent preservation, is painted with more than usual 
spirit, and might pass as the work of a Flemish artist of dis- 
tinction, although tradition assigns it to David and John Pratt, 
who lived in Stirling at the close of the fifteenth century. 
Holbein’s portraits of James IV. (9) and his wife, Margaret 
Tudor (10). are interesting pictorially as well as historically ; 
but still more in every way is that of James V. (15) in his 
padded coat of cloth of gold, over which hangs the gold collar 
and badge of the Thistle. Of Mary Queen of Scots there are 
at least twenty portraits, differing so much among themselves 
that it is no wonder that imagination has in despair fixed 
in each historian’s mind a varying estimate of her charms and 
beauty. Probably the most attractive of all the portraits 
is the “Denil Blanc” (27), attributed to Janet, which was 
formerly at Hampton Court, but has now been removed to 
Windsor. It is a face which has all the characteristics of 
the best-authenticated portraits—the bunched, close-curled 
hair escaping from under the close-fitting cap ; the compressed 
lips and chestnut-coloured eyes. The replica of her Majesty's 
picture, lent by Mr. Alfred Morrison, is in still better pre- 
servation as regards the colour of the semi-transparent wimple 
and long veil, although the panel on which itis painted looks of 
far more remote antiquity. There is more dignity than beauty 
in Zucchero’s portrait of Mary (34), in a tight-fitting red 
brocade gown, and taken, if at all, at a time when the Queen 
must have been between five-and-twenty and thirty years old, 
which was probably the “heyday” of her beauty. But more 
touching in every respect are the “Memorial” portraits of 
Mary, full-length and lifesize, with the incidents of her 
execution in the background. The original of these (39) 
belongs to Blair's College, Aberdeen ; and from it two copies, 
at least, were made—one for James I., now at Windsor Castle, 
and lent to the present exhibition (38), and the other, with 
very slight variation, belonging to the Earl of Darnley (41). 
Of the Charles I. portraits, the group (67) belonging to the 
Duke of Devonshire is a fine replica of Vandyke’s picture at 
Windsor Castle. The King and Queen are seated, full face 
towards the spectator ; by the side of the former stands his 
eldest son, Charles. whilst the latter nurses in her lap the 
infant Princess Mary. Of the sadly-tried Henrietta Maria 
there are several portraits, taken at various periods of her life, 
the most striking of them, perhaps, being that by Claude 
Le Fevre (70), lent by Mr. Alfred Morrison, and painted when 
she was an old woman and an exile. In the worn, melancholy 
expression of her face one can hardly realise the woman whose 
hot temper had such an evil influence over her husband’s 
vacillating mind. 

The portraits in the North Gallery range over an almost 

equal period, taking up the story of the Stuarts from 
the youth of Prince Rupert (91), in his peer’s robes, 
and closing with Henry IX., or, as he is _ better 
known, the Cardinal York (189). Of those who occu- 
pied the.scene in the interyal none was more attractive, 
among the women, than Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, 
Charles I.’s youngest daughter, and of her beauty Mignard’s 
portrait (96), lent by the Duke of Grafton, gives a favourable 
impression. Neither Kneller nor Lely could succeed in making 
Catherine of Braganza a dignified personage; but there is 
something bright and attractive in her face, which makes us 
understand her popularity at Court. At no period of his life— 
and we have him here from the age of one year (143)—was the 
“Old Pretender,” otherwise called James IIT. and VIIL., an 
attractive - looking person; but his wife, Princess Maria 
Clementina (156), the granddaughter of John Sobieski, the 
deliverer of Vienna, had a face in every way worthy of study. 
This portrait, taken with the other relics lent by Sir James 
Drummond of Hawthorndean, makes her one of the most 
interesting personages in the exhibition. ‘“ Prince Charlie” is 
portrayed in every variety of costume and at every phase of his 
life, from his first appearance at his baptism (184), or in trews 
(152), until his old age (158) with powdered hair tied with 
black ribbon. In addition to these portraits of the members 
of the Stuart family, there are several of their friends and 
adherents from the time of Juxon onwards—but they call for 
no special comment. Among the miniatures, of which there 
is a considerable display, it is probable that more accurate 
likenesses might be found to the originals than in the larger 
pictures, but it is not possible to speak of them in detail ; and 
we therefore pass on to the relics, which will probably prove 
het ings attractive part of this exhibition to the general 
public. 

The first case (B), in the West Gallery, is devoted 
almost exclusively to the religious relics, such as rosaries, 
books of Hours, and Psalters belonging to Mary Queen 
of Scots, the only exceptions being a lock of hair lent 
by the Queen, and bequeathed to her Majesty by the late 
Lord Belhaven; the leading strings of James VI., worked 
by his Royal mother; and the silver draught - board 


presented by Queen Mary to Mary Seton, and now the 
property of the Hay family of Duns. Case C contains 
the well-known “Cup of Malcolm Canmore,” presented by 
Queen Mary to Sir James Balfour of Burleigh; the “Mary 
Queen of Scots Ring,” a heart-shaped diamond with three 
stones above, set in an ancient crown; and a ring supposed 
to have been the betrothal or nuptial ring given by Darnley 
to Mary. In Case D the principal object of attraction is a 
piece of lace, of the style of the point d’Alengon, supposed to 
haye belonged to Lady Arabella Stuart ; and in the next we 
have the more lugubrious relics of Charles I.’s execution—the 
shirt, drawers, and garters worn by him on that oceasion, and 
preserved ever since in the Ashburnham family, one of whom 
acted as the King’s attendant; the glove worn by the King 
on the same day seems to be preserved with equal care in 
Mr. Bennett-Stanford’s family ; and the prayer-book used on 
the scaffold, by that of John Evelyn of Wotton. Case G. 
contains a number of ornaments, badges, medallions, as well as 
various watches formerly belonging to Charles I.; but, 
unfortunately, the most interesting of all is absent—that 
which he threw to Mr. (afterwards) Sir Edward Worsley, who 
had planned the King’s escape from Carisbrooke Castle, and 
was waiting under the window through which his Majesty 
was unable to pass. This watch is, we believe, still in the 
Worsley family, and should find a place beside those given to 
Sir William Dugdale, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and to Mr. 
Spencer of Redleaf. Passing next to the relics of the two 
“ Pretenders,” we notice, in addition to numerous locks of hair, 
shreds of ribbon and tartan plaids, a pair of mittens worn by 
Charles Edward when disguised as Betty Burke; a punch- 
bowl broken (and now repaired) by the sime on his arrival at 
Kingsburgh House, Skye, in company with Flora Macdonald ; 
the portrait carried by the Prince after the battle of 
Culloden ; the target or shield borne by him on the same 
occasion; and three white roses of paper, probably made 
by Lady Strange (Isabel Lumisden) and intended to be 
worn at the triumphant entry of Prince Charles into 
Edinburgh after the dispersal of the English forces in 
1745. The same lady’s prayer-book with the names of the 
Stuart Princes substituted for those of the House of Hanover 
is another testimony of this good lady’s devotion to the lost 
cause ; and it fittingly finds a place beside the more numerous 
relics of Flora Macdonald. In addition to these varied 
attractions, which we have briefly summarised, there are 
numerous miniatures lent by the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
Galloway, the Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton, Mr. Stewart Dawson, 
and others ; a splendid collection of engraved portraits lent by 
Mr. Alfred Morrison ; various autographs, manuscripts, and 
printed books bearing upon one or other member of the 
Stuart family; and two curtains, a counterpane, and valence, 
lent by Sir Henry Paston Bedingfield, and said to have been 
worked by Mary, Queen of Scots, and her stern custodian, 
the Countess of Shrewsbury, otherwise called “ Bess of Hard- 
wick,” during the former's stay at Wingfield Manor House. 

It would be easy to go on speaking of the various treasures, 
historical and apocryphal, of which this exhibition is made 
up. If some of the relics must be classed in the latter 
category, it reflects nothing either upon the committee or 
their possessors. These memorials have been handed down 
for the most part in the honest belief that they were genuine, 
and they have. no doubt, served to keep alive a sentiment 
which did honour to those who did not measure right and 
truth by outward success. The exhibition deserves, as it 
doubtless will obtain, a great success. During the holiday 
season it may well be shared in by the younger generation, 
who will there find a pleasant way of learning much at 
little trouble and with sustained interest ; whilst the well- 
edited catalogue—barring its grotesque blunder in describing 
Mary Queen of Scots’ tablecloth (815), and the confusion in 
Cardinal York’s name—will prove a useful text-book for those 
who wish to carry their researches further into the history of 
the Royal House of Stuart. 


DUCK-SHOOTING ON LAKE ERIE. 


In no part of the world is there better duck-shooting than on 
Lake Erie ; so that sportsmen of both shores, Americans and 
Canadians, have made duck-shooting their specialty. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, late Governor-General of Canada, was 
invited by some keen sportsmen to take part in last season’s 
sport. Our Illustrations are drawn from photographs taken. 
during his visit to the Long Point Club. This is an association 
of gentlemen for the purpose of the shooting; but each 
member has his separate house. The settlement is shown in 
our first Illustration, with the club-house standing in the 
middle of the View. The club takes its name from the island 
on which it is located, Long Point Island. 

The ducks flock to this island in countless thousands in the 
autumn and late winter. It is then, of comrse, that the shooting 
takes place. The mallard, the pochard, the scoup and black 
duck, the summer duck and teal, the pintail and canvas-back, 
all come in enormous numbers. One of the attractions to 
them is the wild rice, which grows in great beds in the com- 
paratively shallow water. The sportsman conceals himself 
among the reeds and sedges, and even covers the bows of his 
boat, or “ skiff,” as they call it, with a made screen of grasses, 
and thns, unseen, awaits the arrival of the duck. He has 
placed out, about ten or twenty yards from him, a flotilla 
of decoy-ducks, cunningly made of wood, and painted so as 
to represent the various species. When the wild ducks, flying 
overhead, observe these decoys, they sweep down. fearing no- 
thing. Just then is the time for the sportsman to fire, and with 
a second gun all ready, he generally looks for at least a leash 
of ducks on each occasion. The firing does not seem to have 
much effect in stopping the ducks coming again and again ; 
and big bags are recorded, as no uncommon thing, which 
would excite the envy of an average English shooter. We are 
told that Lord Lansdowne had much success with the gun, 
and he greatly enjoyed this unique sample of American sport. 

The ducks are very curious in their persistent habit of 
always coming to certain places—which places are, of course, 
keenly in request among the members of the club. ‘They 
take their places by lot, and cach sportsman must keep 
strictly to his allotted station. he area of the shooting is 
so large, that the guns are all stationed widely apart. 
After the day’s shooting all the members repair to their 
various quarters, and afterwards go to the club-house and 
recount the fortunes of the day. The Long Point Club is 
peculiar in some of its regulations ; but, with minor differences, 
there are similar clubs in many parts of the country, from 
which it would seem that the American sportsman is more 
gaeerions than his English brother. Our other Views show 
that Long Point Island is not deficient in varied charms of 
natural scenery, besides the facilities of sport. 


The marriage of Sir William Cecil Henry Domville, Bart., 
of St. Albans, Herts, and of the Royal Navy, to Miss Ann 
Josephine Moselle Ames, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. Henry Metcalfe Ames, of Linden Hall, Morpeth, North- 
umberland, took place on Dec. 29, at St. Peter's Church, 
Eaton-square. 


NOVELS. 


One of the Forty ( I’Immortel”). Translated from the 
French of Alphonse Daudet by A. W. Verrall and Margaret De 
G. Verrall (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.).—A story of profound 
moral and social interest, the most recent and effective work of 
M. Daudet, who is unquestionably the most powerful French 
writer of truthlike fiction now living, is here promptly 
adapted to the convenience of English reading. The trans- 
lation, which cannot, indeed, equal the masterly force, the 
terseness and keenness, of his admirable French, is genuine 
vigorous English, and pregnant with the author's meaning, 
animated by his own spirit. It has appeared, during the past 
six months, in the Universal Review ; and the small volume 
of some three hundred pages, in which it is now reprinted, 
is a better gift, to readers who relish dramatic stories of 
contemporary life and manners, than any three - volume 
novel written in English for many years past. We have, 
indeed, no one at present among us who could treat a 
similar topic in fiction with the ability of M. Daudet. 
We have had far greater humorists, far greater imagin- 
ative authors, within the last half-century; but never 
a satirist with such firm grasp of concrete conceptions, 
such unwavering directness and wholeness of purpose, 
such a faculty, in common prose dealing with every-day 
affairs, of compressing strong thought into the fewest 
sentences. There is a good-naturel diffusiveness and excur- 
siveness in our popular novelists which M. Daudet resolutely 
eschews ; he does not choose to seem amiable, sentimental, or 
romantic, but wants t) unmask a great 1 umbug cf the Parisian 
world, and to expose follies and vices which are perhaps, in 
other shapes, too prevalent in ihe world of f: shion, of artistic 
and literary pretension, in other European capitals. The 
French Academy, the famous literary section of the “ Institute 
of France,” has no counterpart in England, though we have 
a Royal Academy of Art. None acquainted with the 
exquisitely polished language and the megnificent classic 
literature of that most intellectual of modern nations will 
disparage the former glories of the Academy, or rather of the 
illustrious men, poets, sch« lars, crit'cs, crators, dramatists, and 
philosophers who have been elected to sit in its forty chairs, 
in times when French genius was a mental aristocracy, 
guarded by privilege, yet open to merit—a higher nobility 
than that surrounding the Royal or Imperial Court. But 
M. Dandet, with many of his countrymen in this demo- 
cratic age, sees good cause to regard the Academy now as 
a decayed, hollow, corrupt, and incurable antiquated insti- 
tution, the focus of mean personal intrigues and sordid 
jobbery, ridiculous in its formalities, odious as an exclusive, 
irresponsible, almost iniquitous monopoly of fashionable 
patronage, a self-elected club or clique, admitting many vain 
pretenders, abusing its grand title and traditions for base and 
selfish ends. It would be unbecoming in us Englishmen to 
endorse this tremendous accusation ; but we have never desired 
the establishment of an English Academy, and we do not 
believe that any of our great English authors, from Shakspeare 
to Dickens, from Milton to Tennyson, would have been at all 
improved by its membership. M. Daudet, in this very in- 
teresting story, the date of which is made so recent as 1880, 
enters into the inner life of the French Academy, connected 
with the domestic concerns of two or three private families, 
and of individual ladies and gentlemen who may be types of 
Parisian society, like the characters in Balzac, without sup- 
posing them to beactual portraits. The real hero of thetragedy— 
for his end is sad—is Mr. Astier-Réhu, a laborious scholar 
and historian, with the boorish temperament of a rude 
Auvergnat peasant, an ex-schoolmaster, a harsh, pedantic, yet 
simple-minded man, who has married the daughter of one 
Academician, the grand-daughter of another, old Réhu still 
living as a centenarian, for the sake of admission to the sacred 
circle of “the Immortals.” He attains, when past sixty years 
of age, the most substantial reward that the Academy can 
bestow—the office of permanent secretary, with a handsome 
salary and an official residence in that stately building, the 
Palais Mazarin, on the left bank of the Seine. But he owes 
his promotion, after all, not to his learning and literary 
diligence, which are respectable, but to the social and personal 
dexterity of his wife, a scheming, crafty, dishonest woman, 
who privately treats him with heartless contempt. She is 
absorbed in servile devotion to her only son, Paul Astier, an 
architect by profession, a spendthrift, an elegant man of 
fashion, whose main object is to marry some lady with plenty 
of money. Poor old Astier, really an honest dupe, though a 
disagreeable husband, shut up with his books and manu- 
scripts and his precious collection of historical autographs, 
is shamefully cheated in various ways. Paul’s mercenary 
pursuit of two ladies of rank and wealth is carried 
on with unscrupulous boldness. He loses the first object 
of his elaborate gallantry, a fair young widowed Princess, 
because, curiously enough, his mother has, without knowing 
his views, contrived for a pecuniary bribe to persuade this lady 
to accept another suitor. Paul then fights a sword-duel at 
St. Cloud with his rival, the Prince d’Athis, gets a wound in 
the throat like General Boulanger, and on his recovery of 
health pays court to another lady, the rich Duchess Padovani, 
who is old enough to be his mother, but who is foolishly 
enamoured of the handsome young man. She yields to his 
calculated attentions, in a prolonged stay at her rural mansion 
on the Loire, and he gets hold of her ample fortune : no doubt 
such things do happen. Meantime, the worthy Academician 
suffers no end of troubles. His wife steals his supposed auto- 
graph letters from Charles V. to Rabelais, and sells them for 
£800 to give to his idle son. His entire collection of auto- 
graphs, purchased by him at a cost of £6500 from a hump- 
backed bcokbinder named Fage, turn out spurious forgerics, 
and the Academy is made ridiculous. Poor Astier drowns him- 
self in the Seine, close by the Pont des Arts. We remember 
haying heard of some incidents not much stxanger than 
these in Parisian social history. M. Daudet, of course, has 
been charged with the worst motives in writing this tale. 
Partisansof the Academy say that heis envious because he has not 
been admitted to “the Forty.” Without knowing him personally, 
we can readily give him credit for a just intention ; no tone 
of bitter vindictiveness is perceptible, and we are not aware 
that re1l persons are expressly attacked. He thinks the 
Academy a humbug, as it now exists ; we do not know whether 
it is or not. In his portraiture of Védrine, the sculptor, who 
despises all the Academies, we recognise that noble type of the 
independent, unconventional, true-hearted devotee of Art for 
its own sake, the earnest lover of Truth and Nature, the man 
of homely, simple, virtuous desires, of which type modern 
France has produced as pure examples as Germany, or England, 
or any country in Europe. What else was the life, for in- 
stance, of the faithful painter Millet? The character also of 
Freydet, the modest country gentleman who writes poems, 
and who comes up to town bia ote to be received by the 
Academy, is thoroughly estimable ; and his affection for his 
invalid sister is true and touching. This is not a cynical, far 
less an immoral story, but one that leaves a wholesome im- 
pression and a serious lesson on the mind ; while its cleverness 
is delicious, and it seems to hit the mark of justly-merited 
satire with a marvellously skilful aim. 
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CLEOPATRA: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALL AND VENGEANCE 
OF WARMACHIS, THE ROYAL EGYPTIAN, AS 
SET FORTH BY HIS OWN HAND. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, 


[The Chant of Isis and the Song of Cleopatra in this Romance are 
done into verse from the Author's prose by Mr. Andrew Lang. The 
song sung by Charmion is translated by the same hand from the 
Greek of the Syrian Meleager. | 
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the recesses of the de- 
solate Libyan moun- 
tains that lie behind 
the temple and city 
of Abydos, the sup- 
posed burying-place 
of the Holy Osiris, a 
tomb was recently 
discovered, among the con- 
tents of which were the 
papyrus rolls on which this 
history is written. The tomb 
itself is spacious, but other- 
wise remarkable only for the 
depth of the shaft which 
descends vertically from the 
rvock-hewn caye, that once 
served as a mortuary chapel 
to the friends and relatives 
of the departed, to the coffin- 
chamber beneath. This shaft 
is no less than eighty-nine 
feet in depth. The chamber 
at its foot was found to 
contain three coffins only, 
though it is large enough for many more. 
Two of these, which in all probability inclosed 
the bodies of the High Priest, Amenemhat, 
and of his wife, father and mother of Har- 
machis, the hero of this history, the shameless Arabs 
who discovered them there and then broke up. 

The Arabs broke the bodies up. With unhallowed 
hands they tore the holy Amenemhat and the frame of her who 
had, as it is written, been filled with the spirit of the Hathors— 
tore them limb from limb, searching for treasure amidst their 
bones—perhaps, as is their custom, selling the very bones for a 
few piastres to the last ignorant tourist who came their way, 
seeking what he might destroy. For in Egypt the unhappy, 
the living find their bread in the tombs of the great men who 
were before them. 

But, as it chanced, some little while afterwards, one who is 
known to this writer, and a doctor by profession, passed up the 
Nile to Abydos, and became acquainted with the men who had 
done this thing. They revealed to him the secret of the 
place, telling him that one coffin yet remained entombed. It 
seemed to be the coffin of a poor person, they said, and there- 
fore, being pressed for time, they had left it unviolated. 
Moved by curiosity to explore the recesses of a tomb as yet 
unprofaned by tourists, my friend bribed the Arabs to reveal 
its secret to him. What ensued TI will give in his own words, 
exactly as he wrote it tome :— 


I slept that night near the Temple of Seti, and started 
before daybreak on the following morning. With me were a 
cross-eyed rascal called Ali—Ali Baba I named him—the man 
from whom I got the ring which I am sending you, andasmall 
but choice assortment of his fellow-thieves. Within an hour 
after sunrise we reached the valley where the tomb is. Itisa 
desolate place, into which the sun pours his scorching heat all 
the long day through, till the huge brown boulders which are 
strewn about become so hot that one can scarcely bear to touch 
them, and the sand scorches the feet. “We rode on donkeys, for 
it was already too hot to walk, some way up the valley—where 
a vulture floating far in the blue overhead was the only other 
visitor—till we came to an enormous boulder polished by 
centuries of the action of sun and sand. Here Ali halted, say- 
ing that the tomb was under the stone. Accordingly we dis- 
mounted, and, leaving the donkeys in charge of a fellah boy, 
went up to therock. Beneath it was a smallhole, barely large 
enough for aman to creep through ; indeed, it had been dug 
by jackals, for the doorway and scme part of the cave 
were entirely silted up, and it was by means of this jackal 
hole that the tomb had been discovered. Ali crept in on his 
hands and knees, and I followed, to find myself in a place cold 
after the hot outside air, and in contrast with the light, filled 
with a dazzling darkness. We lit our candles, and the select 
body of thieves having arrived, I made an examination. We 
were in a cave the size of a large room, and hollowed by hand, 
the further part of the cave being almost free from drift-dust. 
On the walls are religious paintings of the usual Ptolemaic 
character, and among them one of a majestic old man with a 
long white beard, who is seated in a carved chair holding a 
wand in his hand.* Before him are passing a procession of 
priests bearing sacred images. In the far corner of the tomb 
on the right hand from the door is the shaft of the mummy- 
pit, a square-mouthed weH cut in the black rock. We 
had brought a bean of thorn-wood, and this was now laid 
across the pit and a rope made fast to it. ‘Then Ali—who, to 
do him justice, is a courageous thief—took hold of the rope 
and, putting some candles into the breast of his robe, placed his 
bare feet againstithesmooth sides of the well and began to descend 
with great rapidity. Very soon he had vanished into the black- 
ness, and the agitation of the cord alone told us that anything 
was going on below. At last the rope ceased shaking and a faint 
shout came rumbling up the well. announcing Ali’s safe arrival. 
Then, far below, a tiny star of light appeared. He had lit the 
candle, thereby disturbing hundreds of bats that flittered up in 
an endless stream and as silently as spirits. The rope was hauled 
up again, and now it was my turn; but as I declined to trust 
my neck to the hand-over-hand method of descent, the end of 
the cord was made fast round my middle and I was lowered 
bodily into those sacred depths. Nor was it a pleasant 
journey, for, if the masters of the situation above had made 
any mistake I should have been dashed to pieces. Also, the 
bats continually flew into my face and clung to my hair, and I 
have a great dislike of bats. At last, after some minutes of 
jerking and dangling, I found myself standing in a narrow 
passage by the side of the worthy Ali, covered with bats and 
perspiration, and with the skin rubbed off my knees and 


* This, I take it, is a portrait of Amenemhat himself. —Eprror. 


knuckles. Then another man came down, hand over hand, 
like a sailor, and as the rest were told to stop above 
we were ready to go on. Ali went first with his candle— 
of course we each had a candle—leading the way down a 
long passage about five feet high. At length the passage 
widened out and we were in the tomb-chamber: I think 
the hottest and most silent place that I ever entered. 
It was simply stifling. This tomb-chamber is a square 
room cut in the rock and totally devoid of paintings or 
sculpture. I held up the candles and looked round. About 
the place were strewn the coffin-lds and the mummied remains 
of the two bodies that the Arabs had previously violated. ‘The 
paintings on the former were, I noticed, of great beauty, 


though, having no knowledge of hieroglyphics, I could not 


decipher them. Beads and spicy wrappings lay around the 
remains, which, I saw, were those of a man and a woman.t 
The head had been broken off the body of the man. I took it 
up and looked at it. It had been closely shaved—after death, 
I should say, from the general indications—and the features 
were disfigured with gold leaf. But, notwithstanding this, 
and the shrinkage of the flesh, I think the face was one of the 
most imposing and beautiful that I ever saw. It was that of a 
very old man, and his dead countenance still wore so calm and 
solemn, indeed, so awful a look, that I grew quite superstitious 
(though, as you know, I am pretty well accustomed to dead 
people), and put the head down in a hurry. There were 
still some wrappings left upon the face of the second body, 
and I did not remove them; but she must. have been a fine 
large woman in her day. 

““There the other mummy,” said Ali, pointing to a large 
and solid case that had the appearance of having been care- 
lessly thrown down. in a corner, for it was lying on its side. 

Iwent up to it and examined it. It was well made, but of 
perfectly plain cedar-wood—not an inscription, not a solitary 
god on it. 

** Never see one like him before,’’ said Ali. 
hurry, he no ‘matish,’ no ‘fineesh.’ 
on side.’’ 

I looked at the plain case till at last my interest was 
thoroughly aroused. I had been so shocked by the sight of 
the scattered dust of the departed that I had made up my 
mind not to touch the remaining coffin—but now my curiosity 
overcame me and we set to work. 

Ali had brought a mallet and a cold chisel with him, and 
having set the coffin straight he began upon it with all the 
zeal of an experienced tomb-breaker. And then he pointed 
out another thing. Most mummy cases are fastened by four 
little tongues of wood, two on either side, which are fixed in 
the upper half, and, passing into mortices cut to receive them 
in the thickness of the lower half, are there held fast by pegs 
of hard wood. But this mummy-case had cight such tongues. 
Evidently it had been thought well to secure it firmly. At last, 
with great difficulty, we raised the massive lid, which was 
nearly three inches thick, and there, coyered over with a deep 
layer of loose spices (a very unusual thing), was the body. 

Ali looked at it with open eyes—and no wonder. For this 
mummy was not as other mummies are. Mummies in general 
lie upon their backs, as stiff and calm as though they were cut 
from wood; but this mummy lay upon its side, and, the 
wrappings notwithstanding, its knees were slightly bent. More 
than that, indeed, the gold mask, which, after the fashion of 
the Ptolemaic period, had been set upon the face, had worked 
down, and was literally pounded up beneath the hooded head. 

It was impossible, seeing these things, to avoid the conclusion 
that the mummy before us had moved with violence since it was 
put in the coffin. 

“Him very funny mummy. 
go in there,”’ said Ali. 

‘‘ Nonsense !’’ Isaid. ‘‘ Who ever heard of a live mummy ?’’ 

We lifted the body out of the coffin, nearly choking our- 
selves with mummy dust in the process, and there beneath it, 
half hidden among the spices, we made our first find.. It was 
a roll of papyrus, carelessly fastened and wrapped in a 

iece of mummy cloth, having to all appearance been thrown 
into the coffin at the moment of closing.t 

Ali eyed the papyrus greedily, but I seized it and put it in 
my pocket, for it was agreed that I was to have all that might 
be discovered. Then we began to unwrap the body. It was 
covered with very broad strong bandages, thickly wound and 
roughly tied, sometimes by means of simple knots, the whole 
work bearing the appearance of having been executed in great 
haste and with difficulty. Just over the head was a large lump. 
Presently, the bandages covering it were off, and there, on the 
face, lay a second roll of papyrus. I put down my hand to 
lift it, but it would not come away. It appeared to be fixed to 
the stout seamless shroud which was drawn over the whole body, 
and tied beneath the feet—as a farmer tiessacks. Thisshroud, 
which was also thickly waxed, was in one piece, being made to 
fit the form like a garment. I took a candle and examined 
the roll and then I saw why it was fast. The spices had 
congealed and glued it to the sacklike shroud. It was im- 
possible to get it away without tearing the outer sheets of 
papyrus.§ : 

At last, however, I wrenched it loose and put it with the 
other in my pocket. 

Then in silence we went on with our dreadful task. With 
much care we ripped loose the sack-like garmcnt, and at last 
the body of a man lay before us. Between his knees 
was a third roll of papyrus. I secured it, and then held 
down the lights and looked at him. Being a doctor, one 
glance at his face was enough to tell me how he had died. 

This body was not much dried up. Evidently it had 
not passed the allotted seventy days in natron, and there- 
fore the expression and likeness were better preserved than 
is usual. Without entering into particulars, 1 will only say 
that I hope I shall never see such another look as that which 
was frozen on this dead man’s face. Even the Arabs recoiled 
from it in horror and began to mutter prayers. 

For the rest, the usual opening on the left side through which 
the embalmers did their work was absent; the finely-cut features 
were those of a person of middle age, although the hair was 
already grey, and the frame that of a very powerful man, the 
shoulders being of an extraordinary width. I had not time to 
examine very closely, however, for within a few seconds from 
its uncovering, the unembalmed body, now that it was 
exposed to the action of the air, began to crumble. In 
five or six minutes there was literally nothing left of it but 
a wisp of hair, the skull, and a few of the larger bones. [I 
noticed that one of the tibia—I forget if it was the right or the 
left—had"been fractured and very badly set. It must have 
been quite an inch shorter than the other. 

Well, there was nothing more to find, and now that the 
excitement was over, what between the hent, the exertion, and 
the smell of mummy dust and spices, I felt more dead than 
alive. 

I am tired of writing, and the ship rolls. This letter, of 
course, goes overland, and I am coming by ‘‘long sea,’’ but I 


“Bury great 
Throw him down there 


Him not ‘ mafish’ when him 


+ Doubtless Amenemhat and his wife.—Ep. 

+ This roll contained the third unfinished book of the history. The 
other two rolls were neatly fastened in the usual fashion. All three are 
written by one hand in the demotic charaster.—Ep. 

2 This accounts for the gaps in the last s‘:cets of the second roll.—Eb, 


hope to be in London within ten days after you getit. Then I 
will, tell you of my pleasing experiences in the course of the 
ascent from the tomb-chamber, and of how that. prince of 
rascals, Ali Baba, and his thieves tried to frighten me into 
handing over the papyri, and how I worsted them. Then, 
too, we will get the rolls deciphered. I expect that they only 
contain the usual thing, copies of the Book of the Dead, but 
there may be something else in them. Needless to say, I did 
not narrate this little adventure in Egypt, or I should have 
had the Boulac Museum people on my track. Good-bye, 
‘* Mafish Fineesh,”’ as Ali Baba always said. 


In due course, my friend, the writer of the letter from 
which I have quoted, arrived in London, and on the very next 
day we paid a visit to an acquaintance well versed in 
hieroglyphics and demotie writing. With what anxiety we 
watched him skillfully damping and unfolding one of the rolls 
and peering through his gold-rimmed glasses at the mysterious 
characters may well be imagined. 

‘*Hum,”’ he said, ‘‘ whatever it is, this is not a copy of the 
‘Book of the Dead.’ By George, what’s this? Cle—Cleo— 
Cleopatra—— Why, my dear Sirs, as I am a living man, this 
is the history of somebody who lived in the days of Cleopatra! 
Well, there ’s six months’ work before me here—six months, 
at the very least!’’ And in that joyful prospect he fairly lost 
control of himself, and skipped about the room, shaking hands 
with us at intervals, and saying ‘‘1’11 translate—I 711 tfanslate 
it if it kills me, and we will publish it; and, by the living 
Osiris, it will drive every Egyptologist in Europe mad with 
envy! Oh, what a find! what a most glorious find!” 


And O you whose eyes shall fall upon these pages, see, 
they have been translated, and they have been printed, and 
here they lie before you—an undiscovered land wherein you 
are free to travel ! 

Harmachis speaks to you from his forgotten tomb. The 
walls of Time fall down, and, as at the lightning’s leap, a 
picture from the past starts sudden on your view, framed in 
the gathered darkness of the ages. 

He shows you those two Egypts that the silent pyramids 
looked down upon long centuries ago—the Egypt of the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Ptolemy, and that other outworn Egypt 
of the Hierophant, hoary with years, heavy with the legends 
of antiquity and the memory of long-lost honours. 

He tells you how the smouldering loyalty of Khem (Egypt) 
burnt up before it died, and how fiercely the old Time-con- 
secrated Faith struggled against the conquering tide of 
Change, that, drawn cver by the mystery of Mind, rose, 
like Nile at flood, and drowned the ancient gods of Egypt. 

Here, in his pages, you shall learn the glory of Isis the 
Many-shaped, the Executor of Decrecs. Here you shall make 
acquaintance with the shade of Cleopatra, that ‘‘ Thing of 
Flame ’’ whose passion-breathing beauty shaped the cestiny of 
Empires. Here you shall read how the soul of Charmion was 
slain of the sword her vengeance smithicd. 

Here Harmachis, the doomed Egyptian, being about to die, 
salutes you who follow cn the path he trod. In the story of 
his broken years he shows to you what may in its own degree 
be the story of your own. Crying aloud from that dim Amenti|| 
where to-day he wears out his long atoning time, in the 
history of his fall, he tells the fate of him who, however sorely 
tried, forgets his God, his honour, and his country. 


CHAPTER I. 
OF THE BIRTH OF HARMACHIS; THE PROPHECY OF THE 
HATHORS; AND THE SLAYING OF THE INNOCENT CHILD. 


By Him who sleeps at Abouthis, I write the truth. I, 
Harmachis, hereditary priest of the Temple, reared by ‘the 
divine Sethi, aforetime a Pharaoh of Egypt, and now justified 
in Osiris and ruling in Amenti. I, Harmachis, by right Divine 
and by true descent of blood King of the Double Crown, and 
Pharaoh of the Upper and Lower Land. J, Harmachis, who 
cast aside the opening flower of our hope, who turned him 
from the glorious path, who forgot the voice of God in 
hearkening to the voice of woman. I, Harmachis, the fallen, 
in whom are gathercd up all woes as waters are gathered 
in a desert well, who have tasted of every shame, who by 
betrayal have betrayed, who in losing the glory that is here 
have lost of the glory that is there, who am utterly undone— 
I write, and, by Him who sleeps at Abouthis, I write the truth. 

O Egypt! Egypt !—dear land of Khem, whose black soil 
nourished up my mortal part—land that I have betrayed— 
O ye Gods !—Osiris !—Isis !—Horus !—ye Gods of Egypt 
whom I have betrayed !— 0 ye temples whose pylons strike the 
sky ; ye temples whose faith I have betrayed!—O Royal 
blood of the Pharaohs of Eld, that yet runs within these 
withered veins—whose virtue I have betrayed!—O Right 
divine of Kings betrayed by me !—O Invisible Essence of all 
Good! and O Fate, whose balance rested on my hand—hear 
me; and, to the last day of utter doom, bear me witness that 
I write the truth. 


What, then, is a man? He is a feathcr, but a feather 
blown by the wind. He is a fire, but a fire born of the 
fuel. He is a spirit, but a spirit having wings wherewith 
to sail to either destiny. He may choose the good, and 
on him doth rest the evil that he does. He is the helm 
unto the boat of Fate; he is the shadow that goes before the 
sword ; he is the dream that presages the truth. There is no 
Chance; for man in his hour @oth direct the Chance, and 
as with a stylus doth map upon the tablet of the world the 
thing that he brovghtabout. So hath the Invisibledecreed, an d 
so for ever-to ever shall it be. And woe to him who faileth! 


* * * * * * 

Even as I write, beyond the fertile fields, the Nile is 
running red, as though with blood. Bright before me beats 
the light upon the far Arabian hills, and bright it falls 
upon the piles of Abouthis. At Abouthis, within the temples, 
still do the priests make orison, but me they know no more; 
<t'll the sacrifice is offered, and the stony roofs echo down the 
prayers of those who pray. Still from here, from this lone cell 
within my prison-towcr, I, the Word of Shame, watch thy 
fluttermg banners, O Abouthis, flaunting from thy pylon 
walls, and hear the chants as the long procession winds from 
sanctuary to sanctuary. 

O Abouthis, lost Abouthis! my heart goes out toward 
thee! For the day comes when the desert sands shall fill thy 
Holy places! Thy Gods are doomed, O Abouthis ! New 
faiths shall make a mock of all thy Holies, and centurion shall 
call unto centurion across thy fortress-walls. I weep—I wecp 
tears of blood: for mine is the weakness that brought about 
these evils and mine for ever is their shame. 

Behold, it is written hereafter :— 


Here in Abouthis was I born, I, Harmachis, and my father, 
the justified in Osiris, was High Priest of the Temple of Sethi. 
And on that same day of my birth was born also Cleopatra, 
the Queen of Egypt. In those fields I passed my youth 
watching the baser people at their labours and going in and 
out at will among the great courts of the temples. Of my 


|| The Egyptian Hades or Purgatory.—Eb. 
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mother I knew naught, for she died when I yet hung atthe race. But when my father, the High Pric ; Amenemhat, who in strength from the couch 
breast. But ere she died, so the old wife, Atoua, told tome, even then w i : s, for I was his only child andthe « ‘ice pros the cradle where I lay 
she took from a coffer of ivory an uraeus * of pure gold and laid child of his (she who was his wife before my mother asleep, the Royal asp upon my brow, and cried aloud— 
it on my brow. And those who saw her do this thing having been, for what ¢ » I know not, cursed by Sekhet ‘* Hail to thee, fruit of my womb ail to thee, Royal child! 
believed that she was distraught of the Divinity, and that in with the curse of barrenne I say when my father came in Hail to thee Pharaoh th t be! Hail to thee God, that 
her madr he fore: re at the day of the Macedonian and saw what the dying w had done, he lifted up his  shait purge the land, ne seed of Nekt-nebf, the Osirian.t 
w ended—for Ptolemy / tes (the Piper) then ands towards the vault of heaven and adored the Invisible, Keep thou pure, and thou shalt rule and deliver Egypt and not 
the double crown—and that Egypt’s sceptre should because of the sign that had been sent. And even as he be broken. But if in the hour of trial thou dost fail, then may 
once again pass to the hand of one of Egypt’s true and Royal adored, behold! the Hathor: filled my dying mother with the the curse of all the Gods of Egypt rest upon thee, and the 


DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 


The end of the rope was made fast round my middle, and I was lowered bodily into those sacred depths. 


curse of thy Royal forefathers, the justified, who ruled the And when she had spoken thus, the Spirit of Prophecy went my father shut the doors, and caused all those who were there 


land b ‘e thee, even from the ’ of Horus; then in life out of her, and she fell dead across the cradle where I slept, to swear upon the holy symbol of his office, and by the name of 
mayest thou be wretched, and after death may Osi refuse so that I awoke with a cry. the Divine Three, and by the soul of her who lay dead upon 
se, and the judges of Amenti give judgment against thee, But my father, Amenemhat, the High Priest, trembled, and the stones beside them, that naught of what they had seen and 
and Set and Sekhet torment thee, even till such time as thy sin was very fearful both because of the words which had been said heard should pass their lips. 
is purged, and the Gods of Egypt, called by strange names, by the Spirit of the Hathors through the mouth of my mother, But among the company was the old wife, Atoua, who had 
once move are worshipped in the ‘Temples of Egypt, andthe and because what had been uttered was treason against Ptolemy been the nurse of my mother, and loved her well; and in 
staff of the Oppressor is broken, and the footsteps of the For he knew that if the matter 10uld come to the e these days, though I know not how it hath been in the past, 
foreigner ar t clean, and the thing is accomplished as Ptolemy, Pharaoh would send his guards to destroy th nor how it shall be in the future, there is no oath that can 
thou in thy weakness shalt cause it to be done.” the child of whom such things were ied. Therefore, bind a woman’s tongue. And soit came about, that by-and-by, 


* The sacred snake—symbol of Egyptian Royalty ¢ The soul justified in Osiris.—F. 
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DRAWN BY R. C. WOODVILLE. 
For a moment they wavered, thinking to slay me also, but in the end they passed on, bearing the head of my foster-brother. 


* CLEOPATRA,’“—BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
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when the matter had become homely in her mind, and her fear 
had fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy to her daughter, 
who nursed me at the breast now that my mother was dead. 
This she did as they walked together in the desert carrying 
food to the husband of the daughter, who was a sculptor; and 
shaped the pictures of the holy Gods in the tombs that are 
fashioned in the rock—telling the daughter, my nurse, how 
great should be her care and love toward the child that should 
one day be Pharaoh, and drive the Ptolemies from Egypt. 
But the daughter, my nurse, was so filled with wonder at what 
she heard that she could not keep the tale locked within her 
breast, and in the night she awoke her husband, and, in her 
turn whispered of it to him, and thereby compassed her own 
destruction, and the destruction of her child, my foster- 
brother. For the man told his friend, and the friend was a 
spy of Ptolemy’s, and thus the tale came to Pharaoh’s ears. 
Now, Pharaoh was much troubled thereat, for though when he 
was fullof wine he would make a mock of the Gods of the 
Egyptians, and swear that the Roman Senate was the only 
God to whom he bowed the knee, yet in his heart was he 
terribly afraid, as I have learned from one who was his 
physician : for when he was alone at night he would scream 
and cry aloud to the great Serapis, who indeed is no true God, 
and to other Gods, fearing lest he should be murdered and his 
soul handed over to the tormentors. Also, when he felt his 
throne tremble under him, he would send large presents to the 
temples, and ask a message from the oracles, and more 
especially from the oracle that is at Phile. Therefore, when 
it came to his ears that the wife of the High Priest of the great 
and ancient temple of Abouthis had, ere she died, been 
filled with the Spirit of Prophecy, and prophesied that her son 
should be Pharaoh, he was much afraid, and summoning some 
trusty guards—who, being Greeks, feared not to do sacrilege— 
he dispatched them by boat up the Nile, with orders to come to 
Aboutiis and cut off the head of the child of the High Priest 
and bring it to him in a basket. 

But as it chanced, the boat wherein the guards came was 
of deep draught, and the ‘ime of their coming being at the 
lowest cbb of the river, it struck and remained fast upon a 
bank of mud that is opposite the mouth of the road that runs 
across to the plains of Abouthis, and as the north wind was 
blowing very fiercely, it was like to sink. hereon the guards 
of Pharaoh called out to the common people who laboured at 
lifting water along the banks of the river, to come with boats 
and take them off; but, seeing that they were Greeks of 
Alexandria, the people would not, for the Egyptians love not 
the Greeks. Then they cried that they were on Pharaoh’s 
business, and still the people would not, asking what was the 
business. Whereon 2 eunuch amongthem who had made himself 
drunken i» his fear, told them that they came to slay the child of 
Amenemhat, the High Priest, of whom it was prophesied that 
he should be Pharaoh and sweep the Greeks from Egypt. And 
then the people feared to stand longer in doubt, but brought 
boats, not knowing what might be meant by the man’s words. 
But one there was among them—a farmer and an overseer of 
canals—who was a kinsman of my mother’s and had been 
present when she prophesied; and he turned and ran swiftly 
for three parts of an hour, till he came to where I lay in the 
house that is without the north wall of the great temple. 
Now, as it chanced, my father was away in that part of the 
Place of Tombs which is to the left of the large fortress, and 
Pharaoh’s guards, mounted on asses, were hard upon us. Then 
the messenger cried to the old wife, Atoua, whose tongue had 
brought about the evil, and told how the soldiers drew near to 
slay me. And they looked at each other, not knowing what to 
do; for, had they hid me, the guards would not have stayed 
their search till I was found. And the man, gazing through 
the doorway, saw a little child at play. 

‘‘ Woman,” he said, ‘‘ whose is that child ?”’ 

“Tt is my grandchild,’ she answered, ‘‘the foster-brother 
of the Prince Harmachis; the child to whose mother we owe 
this evil case.’’ 

“ Woman,”’ he said, ‘‘ thou knowest thy duty, do it !’’ and 
he again pointed at the child. ‘‘I command thee, by the Holy 
Name!” 

And she trembled exceedingly, because the child was of her 
own blood; but, nevertheless, she took the boy and washed 
him and set on him a robe of silk and laid him on my cradle. 
And me she took and smeared with mud to make my fair skin 
darker, and took my garment from me, and set me to play in 
the dirt ot the yard, which I did right gladly. 

Then the man hid himself, and presently the soldiers 
rode up and asked of the old wife if this were the 
dwelling of the High Priest Amenemhat? And she told them 
yea, and bade them enter, and offered them honey and milk, 
tor they were athirst. 

Thereafter the eunuch that was with them asked if that 
were the son of Amenemhat who lay in the cradle; and she 
said ‘‘ Yea—yea,’’ and began to tell the guards how he would be 
great, for it had been prophesied of him that he should one day 
rule them all. 

Thereon the Greek guards laughed, and one of them, 
seizing the child, smote off his head with a sword; and the 
eunuch drew forth the signet of Pharaoh as warrant for the 
deed and showed it to the old wife, Atoua, bidding her tell the 
High Priest that his son should be a King without a head. 

And as they went one of their number saw me playing 
in the dirt and called out that there was more breeding in 
yonder brat than in the Prince Harmachis; and for a 
moment they wavered, thinking to slay me also, but in the 
end they passed on, bearing the head of my foster-brother, for 
they loved not to murder little children. 

But, after a while, the mother of the dead child returned 
from the market-place, and when she found what had been 
done she and her husband would have slain Atoua the old 
wife, her mother, and given me up to the soldiers of Pharaoh ; 
but my father came in likewise and learned the truth, and he 
caused the man and his wife to be seized by night and hid 
away in the dark places of the Temple, so that none saw 
them more. 

But I would to-day it had been the will of the Gods 
that I had been slain of the soldiers and not the innocent child. 

And thereafter it was given out that the High Priest 
Amenemhat had taken me tc be as a son to him in the place 
of that Harmachis who was slain of Pharaoh. 

(To be continued.) 


The Fishmongers’ Company and the Skinners’ Company 
lave each sent 100 guineas to the fund being collected for 
the extension of Bedford College, London, for Women, and 
the building of new laboratories for women-students. 

Mr. Goschen, in a letter to a correspondent, denies that the 
Government haye given instructions to surveyors of taxes to 
make up by greater stringency of collection the amount which 
is lost to the revenue through the reduction of the income tax 
from sevenpence to sixpence. 

At the annual meeting of the governors of the Commercial 
Travellers’ Schools, held at Cannon-street Hotel, the report 
was of a highly satisfactory nature, and the income had 
largely increased, principally owing to contributions amount- 
ing to £8000 having been received at the annual dinner. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 1888, WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 
Clear breaks the day 
Upon the pulsing sparkle of a sea 
Whence, in the night, has softly stolen away 
The little fleet of sails that round the bay 
Has hovered all the Eve... . Tranquillity 
Has vanished with them, and a swift wind blows 
Fresh from the north: and lo! our winter blood, 
Stagnant with city fumes, leaps up in flood 
Of wrestling life; and as the morning grows 
We, pausing on the cliff between the blue 
Of heaven and sca (where now a white wing flew 
Nearer to God than it may ever know, 
Farther from Him than they who stand below), 
Laugh for pure rapture, and rejoicing say, 
“HE never made a better Christmas Day !” 
Ours is the sky, the air, the cliff, the sea, 
With none to meddle save the minstrelsy 
Of happy birds, who from the fresh-turned earth 
Shout as forerunners of the Year's new birth. 
Within our view, but soundless as the dead, 
Lies Sleepy Hollow—where the ivied red 
Of dwellings marks the outline to the bay, 
Rose-hued at twilight, there the children play— 
And sunsets come that by their very stress 
Of beauty thrill our yearning hearts with less 
Of joy than pain at their pure loveliness ! 
“Heaven is so near, and earth so far away,” 
We say at eve; but ah! our eager eyes 
Alone may cross the golden tract that lies 
*Twixt us and it—and closely as we gaze, 
The painter's brush outstrips us, and the hues 
Flung on that royal canvas change and fuse, 
Thrusting on each new brother swift eclipse 
Her yet their names can cross our stammering lips ! 
Swifter they vanish ; now they all are slain, 
Gone from the water is the rainbow stain— 
God send us such a Noél-tide again ! 
HELEN MATHERS. 


At Windsor Castle the State apartments remain accessible 
to the public on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays 
during the absence of the Court. 

The Lord Mayor will give a farewell banquet at the 
Mansion House to Mr. Phelps, the United States Minister, prior to 
his departure from this country, on his retirement from office. 

Mr. E. H. Cully, Professor of Mathematics at Lampeter, 
has been appointed to succeed the Rev. H. I. Johnson, as head- 
master of the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 


The annual festival of the Children’s Home and Orphanage, 
which has its chief offices in Bonner-road, E., was held on 
Dec. 28 in Exeter Hall, Mr. T. B. Holmes occupying the chair. 
There was a very large attendance of the friends and sup- 
porters of the home, while there were also present a consider- 
able number of the children who are now being befriended 
by it. Since its commencement about 2300 have been 
received into the home, and about 1600 have been started 
in life, after having received its shelter and training. 
There are now some twelve branches of the work in full 
operation, in which 780 children are being brought up. 
Over 500 children are also in attendance at the missions, 
ragged-schools, and services which are held in connection with 
the home. Funds are urgently needed by the executive of the 
institution. Among the speakers were the Rev. Dr. Stephen- 
son (the principal of the institution), the Rev. Burman Cassin, 
and the Rev. F. Wiseman, who urged the claims of the home 
upon the public in general. During the evening a choir of 
the children gave a number of vocal selections, their efforts 
being supplemented by a capital “military” band provided 
from their own ranks. j 


ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES IN JANUARY, 1889. 

(From the Illustrated London Almanack.) 
The Moon is near both Venus and Mars during the early evening 
hours of the 4th ; both planets are to the left of the Moon, and higher, Venus 
being a little to the left of Mars. The Moon‘sets this evening at 7h 22m, 
Mars at 7h 49m, and Venus at7h 50m. She will be near Saturn during the 
night common to the 18th anid 19th, She will be to the right of the planet 
during the early evening hours of the 18th, the nearest approach will be 
about 9 p.m., and after this time she will be to the left of the planet, the 
interval increasing as the night advances ;and she will be near Jupiter on 
the morning of the 28th, the planet being a little to the left of the Moon. 
Her phases or times of change are :— 


New Moon on the Ist at 8 minutes after 9 in the afternoon, 
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First Quarter ,, 8th ,, mo midnight. 

Full Moon h , 37 - 5h in the morning. 
Last Quarter » 24th ,, 57 re 3 » afternoon. 
New Moon » ost ,, 10 ai 9 » morning. 


She is most distant from the Earth on the'afternoon of the 12th, and nearest 
to it on the afternoon of the 28th. 

Mercury is an evening star, setting on the 2nd at about the same time as 
the Sun; on the 6th at 4h 22m p.m., or 16 minutes after sunset ; on the 11th 
at 4h 47m p.m., or 36 minutes after sunset; on the 16th at 5h 17m p.m., 
or 58 minutes after the Sun; on the 21st at 5h 48m p.m.,or lh 21m after 
sunset; on the 26th at 6h 15m p.m., or 1h 38 m after sunset; and on the 31st 
at 6h 33m p.m., or 1h 48m after the Sun. He is near the Moon on the 2nd, 
in ascending node on the 29th, and at his greatest eastern elongation 
(18 deg. 20 min.) on the 30th, 

Venus is an evening star, setting on the Ist at 7h 41m p.m., or 3h 41m 
after sunset; on the 11th at 8h 11m p.m., on the 21st at 8h 40m p.m., and 
on the 31st at 98 7m p.m. She is near Mars on the 2nd, near the Moon on 
the 4th, and in ascending node on the 31st. 

Mars is an evening star, setting on the Ist at 7h 47m p.m.,, on the 11th 
at 7h 53m p.m., on the 2ist at 7h 59m p.m., and on the 3lst at 8h 3m p.m. 
He is near the Moon on the 4th. 

Jupiter rises on the Ist at 6h 46m a.m., or 1h 22m before sunrise ; on the 
12th at 6h 14m a.m., or 1h 50m before sunrise; on the 22nd at 5h 44m a.m., 
or 2h 11m before sunrise ; and on the 31st at 5h 15m a.m., or 2h 28m before 
sunrise. He is near the Moon on the 28th. 

Saturn rises on the 1st at 7h 13m p.m., or 3h 13m after sunset; on the 
11th at 6h 30m p.m., or 2h 19m after sunset; on the 2Ist at 5h 46m p.m., or 
th 19m after sunset ; and on the 31st at 5h 3m p.m., or 18 minutes after sun- 
set. He is due south on the Ist at 2h 45m a.m., on the 15th at 1h 47m a.m., 
and on the 30th at 0h 43m a.m, He is near the Moon on the 18th. 


TITLEPAGE AND INDEX. 
The Titlepage and Index to Engravings of Volume Ninety-Three 
(from July 7 to Dee. 29, 1888) of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
News can be had, Gratis, through any Newsagent, or direct 
from the Publishing Office, 198, Strand, W.C., London. 
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PEOPLE REAL AND IMAGINARY. 


Every man who has reached middle life may have many 
friends and must have a large circle of acquaintances. Some 
of the friends will have grown up with him from his boyhood 
and shared in his pursuits. They are the “ old familiar faces,” 
the trusty companions, with whom his best hours have been 
passed. He has travelled over their minds, to borrow Boswell’s 
expression, and they are acquainted in a like measure with 
his. Rarely, however, does this knowledge go far below the 
surface. There are heights and depths, hopes and fears, in a 
man’s nature which he shrinks from revealing to his most 
intimate friend. The thoughts he broods over in peaceful or 
sad moments, and the aspirations that form the life of his life 
are rarely betrayed even in the most unguarded hour. A 
friendship may be strong enough to stand the stress of all 
weathers, and yet not sufficiently strong to break down the 
barrier of reserve which separates spirit from spirit. So true 
is it that— 
Not even the tenderest heart and next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we smile and sigh. 

Acquaintances, however genial and friendly, arestill further re- 
moved from us. Again and‘again we meet with them at the club, 
in trains, or at the dinner-table ; we play with them at billiails 
or lawn-tennis ; talk about politics or boos, about the affairs 
of our neighbours of the parish ; and this sort of intercourse 
goes on for years and yet we do not know the people or care 
strongly about them. “Poor fellow!” we exclaim upon 
hearing that a friendly acquaintance has lost his wife or his 
property ; but not even his death would prevent us, as 
Dr. Johnson observed, from eating our dinner that day with as 
good an appetite as usual. Indeed, we bear the sorrows not of 
acquaintances only, but of friends, with astonishing fortitude, 
and this less perhaps from indifference than because we have 
not imagination enough to realise them. Some cynic has said 
that a secret but unacknowledged pleasure is felt in knowing 
that they are worse off than ourselves ; but it may be hoped 
that this is a libel upon friendship. 

An acquaintance or a friend is not welcome at all times, 
We sometimes wish a man away not from any dislike, but 
because we are not in the mood for his society. Weare not 
unkind at such a time, but merely unsocial ; and, moreover, it 
must be confessed that the best friends can be occasionally 
provoking, and say irritating things. Even the lover and the 
husband are not always unwilling to escape from the mistress 
and the wife. 

Imaginary people have many advantages over creatures of 
flesh and blood. We can often understand them better, and if 
once we love or like them, the attraction is likely to be permae 
nent. They are with us just when we need their society, and 
never stay an hour too long. Who does not cherish a warm 
feeling for Sir Roger De Coverley: for Dr. Primrose and his 
delightfully foolish wife ; for Parson Adams ; for Uncle Toby ; 
for Don Quixote and for Sancho Panza? The shyest man can 
enjoy the society of the most delightful women in the world. 
Rosalind and Beatrice will be merry with him. Perdita will 
bring flowers for remembrance ; Juliet will reveal the warmth 
and tenderness of first and passionate love ; Miranda, “the top 
of admiration,” its divine purity ; while Cordelia, most loving of 
daughters, will show him “how divine a thing a woman can be 
made.” Then there are plenty of nice women who belong perhaps 
more to every day life than Shakspeare’s. I own to a great 
liking for Sophia Western and her muff, and regret that so 
faithful a girl had not a better lover. I delight in Jane 
Austen's women—in the liveliness of Emma Woodhouse 
“handsome, clever, and rich,’ in the courageous and 
independent spirit of Elizabeth Bennet, in the winsome gentle. 
ness of Fanny Price, in the “dancing spirits” of Catherine 
Morland. Miss Burney’s Evelina, too, is “a jolly girl;” and 
when I recall Jeanie Deans and Di Vernon and Flora Mac- 
Ivor and Rebecca, I am reminded that Scott has created a 
world of good society and of “people one would like to have 
met” second only to that of Shakspeare. Scott’s ladies and 
gentlemen, his heroes and heroines, are only in rare instances 
among his best characters. His Queens Elizabeth and’ Mary 
of Scots, his James I., his Louis XI., and his Richard I. live 
more distinctly in his pages than in the historian’s; but his 
picturesof homelier peopleare moreattractive, and I would rather 
spend an evening with the “ Antiquary,” and Dandie Dinmont 
and Bailie Jarvie, with Jingling Geordie and Rob Roy, or with 
folk like Mause Headrigg, and Dalgetty, Mrs. Dods and 
Dominie Sampson, than with the finest society in the world. 
And what capital companionship may be found in Pickwick 
and Sam Weller, in Copperfield and Betsy Trotwood, and in 
other figures that play their amusing parts on the crowdec 
canvases of Dickens! Then come Thackeray’s Becky Sharp anc 
Colonel Newcome, and George Eliot’s Amos Barton, Adam 
Bede, Dinah, Silas Marner, and Maggie Tulliver, and Charlotte 
Bronté’s Paul Emanuel, and Hawthorne’s Miss Hepzibah and 
Zenobia, and Trollope’s bevy of fair women, with scores of 
imaginary people besides, whose company helps us to spend 
cheerful hours and to soothe weary ones. I think the mos 
poetically imaginative conceptions give the greatest pleasure. 
There must be humanity indeed, and reality, for such an 
exquisite creation as Fouqué’s “Undine” stands alone in 
romance; but there must not be the minute realism, so 
common in our day, that dissects instead of describing. The 
novelist has nothing to do with anatomy ; andif his characters 
need the surgeon's knife, they are too diseased for a person of 
healthy instincts to choose as companions. 

What strange power is this that enables us to talk and 
laugh and possibly to cry with people who live only in print? 
Why is it that we like to escape from the real world of love- 
making and weddings, money-making and funerals, to live in 
this world of imagination? Is it not that there we have no 
east wind to ruffle our temper, no pain to make us shrink, no 
sky that is not cloudless, no scene that does not attract? 
There, we have neither letters to write, nor bills to pay, nor 
unpleasant duties to fulfil. There we can make love with no 
risk of a breach of promise case, and may adore other 
men’s wives without breaking any commandment. In that 
happy land of fancy we renew our youth and forget the 
wrinkles Time has written on our brow; seated in an arm- 
chair we can go through the most exciting adventures, earn 
immeasurable wealth, or win a victory over the stoutest foe. 
To live always among the creations of romance-writers is to 
live a vain and foolish life; but when the brain grows weary 
and the heart sick, and the mental atmosphere is obscured by 
fog, a few hours spent in this happy region will be found of 
benefit alike to body and soul. 


Colonel J. Farquharson, R.E., has been appointed Chief of 
the Ordnance Survey in Ireland. 

The preachers on Sundays in Westminster Abbey for 
January will be as follow :—On Sunday, the 6th (Epiphany), 
at ten a.m. in choir, the Rev. &. M. W. Lund, Vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Liverpool ; Sunday, the 13th, at ten a.m. in choir, the Rey. E. 
Price ; Sunday, the 20th, at ten a.m. in choir, the Rev. J. 8. 
Thomas, Bursar of’ Marlborough College; Sunday, the 27th, 
at ten a.m. in choir, the Rev. H. Aldrich Cotton ; Archdeacon 
Farrar as Canon in Residence preaching on each day at 
three p.m, in choir, Y 
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THE ENGLISH IN TANGIERS. 

In spite of its Oriental appearance, Tangiers has only been 
definitely the property of the Emperors of Morocco during the 
last two centuries, and it has the distinction of being one of 
the very few places which England has abandoned after once 
possessing. The Moors and the Portuguese fought over the 
city with varying success for many years, until at last, in the 
year 1471, Alonzo V., King of Portugal, finally took the place 
and it became a possession of the Portuguese Crown. 
Nearly two centuries afterwards, when Charles II. of 
England married Catherine of Braganza, the town of 
Tangiers was ceded to England as part of the dower of 
the Portuguese Princess, in 1662. There seems to have been 
considerable doubt in the minds of the King’s advisers as to 
what had best be done with the new acquisition; but Lord 
Sandwich was very strongly in favour of the town being 
fortified as a protection to English commerce, and remarked 
that if our great trade rivals—the Dutch—had it they would 
build a mole and utilise the place in every possible way for 
the extension of their trade. His Lordship was, therefore, 
sent out to take possession ; but at first it seemed that he 
would have no easy task, for the Portuguese Governor was 
very unwilling to surrender his trust to the heretic English, 
and threatened to resist the transfer: but just before Lord 
Sandwich’s arrival, the Governor, most of his chief officers, and 
a large body of troops were cut to pieces by an ambush 
of Moors beyond the walls of the city, and the inhabitants 
were so terrified at the thought of falling into the hands of 
their natural onemy that they welcomed the English forces as 
saviours ard deliverers. 

Unfortunately, instead of becoming a seventeenth-century 
Gibraltar, Tangiers was from the first a hotbed of drunkenness 
and corruption. Commissioners utterly ignorant of Tangiers 
or the East were appointed in London ; and amongst them was 
Mr. Samuel Pepys, of “ Diary” renown, whose commission was 
signed, through the influence of his patron, Lord Sandwich, in 
1662. On Jan. 30 in that year, Henry, second Earl of Peter- 
borough, entered Tangiers as first English Governor; but he 
was recalled before the end of the year, and the Earl of Teviot 
was made Governor and Captain-General on Dec. 15. The Earl 
of Teviot seems to have been the best and most energetic 
Governor the town ever had, for he built Fort Charles and 
Fort Monmouth, outside Tangiers, and began the great mole for 
the convenience of the shipping in the harbour. The contract 
for the work was signed on March 30, 1663, at thirteen shillings 
per cubic yard ; and, owing to the insufficient appliances which 
the engineers had at their command, was carried on under 
considerable difficulties, for the waves often washed away the 
works and made it a hard matter to secure the foundations. 
The mole took over twelve years to construct, and 
was a magnificent piece of work, being 30 yards 
broad, and from 300 to 350 yards long ; but it was 
built only to be destroyed, and as a fine example of 
the waste of English money is fully entitled to 
rank with the fortifications of Corfu and the_ 
Suakin-Berber Railway. Unfortunately for Tangiers, 
the Earl of Teviot and nineteen of his officers were 
killed in May, 1664, during one of the numerous 
skirmishes with the Moors, by an ambuscade in the 
thick woods near the town, and Lord John Bellasis, 
who appears to have been a corrupt officer, was 
appointed Governor. On April 18, 1665, Mr. Pepys 
was made Treasurer to the Tangiers Committee, and 
as he also had the privilege of victualling the town 
he, no doubt, made a very excellent thing of his 
appointment. He was not the only famous personage 
connected with the English occupation of Tangie:s, 
for two other men well known, though in widely 
different fashion, were residents in the place: good 
Bishop Ken being at one time Chaplain to the 
Garrison, and the notorious Colonel Kirke, who by 
his tyranny and corruption was qualifying even 
then for Macaulay’s denunciation of him, being the 
last Governor of the place. 

In 1680 Tangiers was besieged by the Emperor of 
Morocco. The outer line of fortifications was at that time very 
weak and out of repair, but inside it were twelve strong forts 
armed with good guns. Charles II. applied to Parliament for 
money to defend his possession, but the House of Commons de- 
murred, and expressed the opinion that Tangiers was neither 
more nor less than the nursery of a Papistical army, and a hot- 
bed of Popish practices ; they further declared that they would 
vote the money when they were satisfied that the Governor of the 
town was a good Protestant, but not till then. In spite of this 
refusal of money, and the consequent difficulties in which the 
Governor was involved, the Moors were unable to take Tangiers, 
although they harassed the garrison extremely and convinced 
many people of the absolute worthlessness of the place to 
England. Then the Earl of Ossory, son of the Duke of Ormond, 
was appointed Governor and Captain-General of the Forces, in 
the hope that his reputation would be destroyed by the hopeless 
and unworthy nature of the business he was commanded to 
undertake ; but he died before sailing for Africa. 

“At last, as Tangiers seemed to be of no practical use, and as 
no money was to be had for its defence and proper mainten- 
ance, the Government came to the resolution to abandon the 
place ; so in August, 1683, Lord Dartmouth was nominated 
Captain-General of his Majesty’s Forces in Africa and Governor 
of Tangiers, and, with Mr. Pepys in his train, set out with a 
fleet of twenty sail to destroy the town and harbour. The 
voyage lasted a month, and on Sept. 17 Lord Dartmouth 
and Mr. Treasurer Pepys arrived at Tangiers, where they 
found Colonel Kirke in command. Even then it was by no 
means decided what line of action should be taken, and there 
were conflicting opinions as to the value of the town. Some 
good authorities were very strongly against the evacuation, 
and held that if the town and harbour were properly fortified 
and equipped they would be invaluable to British shipping 
and give our trade a secure foothold in the Mediterranean. 
Unfortunately, other counsels prevailed, and the result was 
that the harbour of Tangiers became a nest of pirates, from 
which issued those terrible corsairs that became a terror and 
a scourge to Christendom for many years afterwards. It 
took Lord Dartmouth six months to blow up and destroy 
the mole which had been built with so much labour and 
at such a vast expenditure of English money, and a 
great part of the harbour was choked up with the 
rubbish. Even now the foundations are visible at low- 
water, and in squally weather a line of breakers marks 
where the mole extended into the sea. The fortifications of 
the town were also destroyed, and the strongholds rendered of 
as little value as possible to the future owners, and then, on 
March 5, 1684, the English flag was hauled down after flying 
for a little more than twenty-two years over the city, and 
Lord Dartmouth and Pepys abandoned the place to the Moors, 
embarking on board their ships without the loss of a man. 
The Sultan Muley Ismail took possession of the town, and 
from that time forward, until it sank into its present state of 
insignificance, it rivalled Salee and Algiers as a piratical 
stronghold. 


During our occupation of Tangiers the town appears to 
have been a sink of corruption and vice. The garrison 
quartered there was a worthy prototype of our army in 
Flanders, and both officers and men died from the effects of 
the climate and drinking neat spirits. But what primarily 
caused its evacuation was the suspicion of the House of 
Commons that the place was a nursery for a Popish army, and 
so in consequence of this determination to withstand Rome 
and its works, even in Tangiers, a town was abandoned that 
would have become of inestimable value to England and 
English commerce, and the possession of which would have 
saved an enovmous waste of men, ships, and treasure in the 
eighteenth century. With the capture of Gibraltar we re- 
gained what we had cast away—the key of the Mediterranean— 
and have consequently been content to see our former possession 
in the hands of a dying Mussulman power. But it can by no 
means be a matter of indifference to us that Tangiers should 
fall into the grasp of a rival European Government, thus 
weakening our hold on the Straits: and therefore it is quite 
possible that the abandonment of Tangiers more than two 
hundred years ago may cause us serious inconvenience in the 
near future. 


SOUTH WALES SILVER-WEDDING GIFT TO 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
The gift of South Wales and Monmouthshire to the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of their marriage, was presented at Marl- 
borough House, on Saturday, Dee. 15, on behalf of the 
subscribers, by the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Monmouth. Itisa cireular shield of solid and 
massive silver, divided and sub-divided by cuneiform spandrils 
and medallions. The centre equestrian figure represents King 
Henry VIL, first of the Royal Line of Tudor. His figure, in 
high relief, is clad in the armour of the period, in his right 
hand a pennon with the dragon of Wales flying, and on his 
left arm a shield with the arms of Wales. Over this is a 
medallion portrait of King Henry V., “ Harry of Monmouth,” 
whose widow, Princess Catherine of France, married Owen 


SOUTH WALES SILVER SHIELD, PRESENTED TO THE PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF WALES ON THEIR SILVER WEDDING. 


Tudor. Below is a medallion portrait of Margaret Tudor, 
Queen of Scotland, ancestress of the Stuart Kings of Eng- 
land, and, in the female line, of the House of Brunswick 
now reigning. ‘To the right is a bas-relief of the Hirlas 
horn, presented by Henry VII. to a gentleman of Cardigan- 
shire; to the left is the ancient gateway of Monmouth, 
which still exists, and in a room attached to which Henry V. 
was born; his cradle is still preserved, and is in the possession 
of the Duke of Beaufort. The spaces between the medallions 
are occupied by the two ancient Cathedrals of South Wales, 
Llandaff and St. David’s, and the Castles of Pembroke and 
Raglan—the latter so gallantly defended by the brave Welsh 
garrison for King Charles I. The smaller interstices contain 
the genuine Welsh harp, leaning against a rock, and the 
aboriginal goat of Wales—the dragon and the leek filling up 
the remaining spaces. The border still further illustrates the 
national history, being composed of the rose united with the 
leek, the thistle of Scotland, and the shamrock of Ireland. 
The Prince of Wales’s feathers are displayed over them. The 
border is further ornamented with tablets bearing Welsh in- 
scriptions, shields with the four lions of Wales, and the names 
of all the counties, inscribed in Welsh. Mr. Meilo Griffith, a 
Welsh sculptor of much talent, is the designer and modeller of 
this shield. 


Returns just made to the War Office show that, though 
considerable efforts have during the year now closing been 
made to increase the reserve of horses for Army purposes, the 
stock of animals actually trained as cavalry troopers has not 
been augmented during the past twelve months. At the 
beginning of this year it was reported that during 1887 a 
thousand horses had been added to the cavalry requirements, 
and this addition has been maintained ; but the present stock 
of trained and training animals is still not sufficient to mount 
two-thirds of the men. 

A special children’s service was held on Dec. 28 at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, in commemoration of Inno- 
cents’ Day. The Very Rev. Randall Davidson, Dean_ of 
Windsor, and Canon Eliot officiated. The service consisted of 
some quaint old Christmas carols and hymns sung by the 
children, appropriate prayers, and a short address.—On the 
same day Dean Bradley preached to the children assembled in 
Westminster Abbey for the usual observance of Innocents’ 
Day. He devoted his remarks to the life of Edward the Con- 
fessor, who built the original Abbey at Westminster, and had 
it consecrated on that day. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 

The year 1888 ends as it began with Boulanger as the great 
political figure and enigma, and one of the first events of 1889 
will be a Boulangist manifestation ; on Jan. 27 there will be 
an election of a Deputy at Paris and the General is already a 
candidate. What at the present moment is the exact position 
of the General it is hard to say. The Conservatives, it is said, 
are not so strongly Boulangist as they were a few weeks ago, 
and the Comte de Paris is supposed to regret his preceding 
declarations. On the other hand, does there exist really a 
Boulangist party, indifferent alike to Monarchism and 
Bonapartism, and desirous of preserving the Republic 
with new men at the helm and a new course? This 
question none can answer squarely; we shall have 
to wait patiently until the great elections. Meanwhile, 
we may look forward early in January to the annual 
Ministerial crisis. On the question of revision on the 
scrutin de liste the Opportunists will try to overthrow the 
Floquet Cabinet, so asto deprive it of the prestige which it would 
acquire should it have the luck to triumph over Boulangism. 
The champion of the Opportunists would be M. Challemel- 
Lacour, and their policy that developed by M. Ferry in a 
recent speech, in which he accused the Radicals of being the 
cause of all the misfortunes of the Republic, and made 
certain advances to the Conservatives, which the latter, by- 
the-way, have refused to meet. On the whole, the year ends 
peacefully ; the Budget has been voted without any hitch ; and 
on New Year's Day the Ministers will receive those official 
congratulations which a Minister rarely receives twice since 
the Republic has been established. 

Paris is now wholly absorbed in the purchase and reception 
of New Year's gifts. The flower-shops are besieged; the 
sellérs of bonbons cannot manufacture enough sweets or 
enough bags to put them in; for miles and miles the boule- 
vards and the main avenues of the capital are lined with 
booths for the sale of “toys and all kinds of useless and useful 
objects comprised under the very elastic name of étrennes. Itis 
truly a strange spectacle, especially at night, when all the booths 
are lighted and the thick crowd strolls along slowly listening to 
the cries of the fairmen eulogising their wares. The popular 
toys of the year are all mechanical—a little dog that jumps 
when you press a caoutchoue ball attached to his body by a 
pipe which forms a string ; cook-boys, bakers, ostrich carriages, 
all moving by a spring winder; duellists and dancers set in 
motion likewise by a spring. The price of these toys varies 
from 43d. to 93d., and there are more than three hundred 
manufactories in Paris where they are made. On the boule- 
vards, between the Madeleine and the Bastille, nearly a thou- 
sand booths have been erected this year, and if the 
weather continues favourable each salesman may 
hope to clear a profit of from £10 to £16. The total 
sale of toys in Paris during the Christmas and 
New Year’s season has been calculated to exceed 
£400,000. 

At the theatres we have had at the Porte- 
Saint-Martin a revival of the elder Dumas’s his- 
torical drama “ Le Chevalier de la Maison Rouge.” 
The piece is very well put on the stage, but in 
itself it is old-fashioned and very much wanting in 
interest. At the Renaissance, “ Isoline,” a fairy 
tale in three acts and ten tableaux, by Catulle 
Mendés, music by André Messager, forms a very 
novel and charming spectacle: it is a series of 
delicate poems, connected by a thread of plot, the 
whole constituting, as it were, a set of ‘poetical 
variations on Shakspeare’s “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” accompanied by delicate music and inter- 
preted by beautiful women dressed in fairylike 
costumes. Apropos of the “ Chevalier de la Maison 
Rouge,” it is curious to note that when first played, 
in 1847, it preceded only afew months the Revolution 
of 1848; when revived in 1870 it was the preface 
of the Revolution of Sept. 4. One of the features 
of this drama is the famous “Chant des Giron- 
: the plot turns on the conspiracy formed to save 
Marie Antoinette, and known as the conspiracy of the red 
pink. The red pink, it will be remembered, is the emblem of 
General Boulanger. 

Prado has been executed in presence of the usual crowd of 
noctambulists, street-walkers, and disreputable characters of 
all kinds. Truly, one fails to see the usefulness of public 
executions. 

Lady Lytton presided, the other day, over the inauguration 
of the Victoria Home for Aged Women of the English colony 
in Paris. The Ambassadress did not make a speech, but con- 
tented herself with declaring the home to be deliciously 
comfortable, and wishing its inhabitants all possible prosperity. 
The inmates of the home must be Englishwomen, over sixty- 
five years of age, resident in France at least thirty years, and 
possessing an income of £12 a year for their personal expenses. 
The new home has already seventeen inmates. TG, 


The Duke of Westminster has presented to the Public 
Gallery of Melbourne, Victoria, Turner's picture of “ Dunstan- 
borough Castle.” It will be remembered that he contributed 
largely to the Loan Collection of Works of Art formed by the 
Royal Commission for the Melbourne Exhibition. 

Prince Albert Victor, patron of the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society, has received the following letter from Sir 
H. Ponsonby, dated Osborne, Dec. 20 :— I am commanded by 
the Queen to assure your Royal Highness that it has given 
her Majesty much pleasure to accede to your request, and that 
the Queen will be happy to send a donation of fifty pounds to 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society.” 

The following account of the recent tour of Captain 
Grombtchevsky in the Western Himalaya was given by the 
secretary at the recent meeting of the Russian Geographical 
Society :—‘This expedition to the Khanates of Kunjout 
and Raskoum was organised by the society. Captain 
Grombtchevsky, who had been long attached to the staff in 
Turkestan, left Margilan in July with five men and a Persian 
interpreter. He travelled by Hai and Lake Karakul on the 
Pamir. To his great surprise he met on the Murghab a party 
of Chinese Kirghiz. On proceeding further south, and reach- 
ing Afghanistan, he learnt in Wakhan that a detachment of 
Afghan cavalry had been ordered to leave Kila Panj to seize 
him. He avoided this pursuit by taking refuge on Chinese 
territory, which he reached by the Djarket Pass. He then 
passed, probably by the Kilik Pass, into the territory of the 
Khan of Kunjout, and explored unknown regions. Captain 
Grombtcheysky was very cordially received by Sirdar Ali Khan 
in the town of Khunsa or Baltit; but he did not think it 
prudent to prolong his stay in that country, and continued his 
journey. He then went as far as Raskoun, where he also met 
Chinese Kirghiz. His furthest point was within five days’ 
march of the Karakoram Pass, but either the bad faith or the 
ignorance of his guides compelled him to turn back. The 
expedition returned to Ferghana by the Gill or Pill Pass.” 
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TWO ASPECTS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


The great age of Queen Elizabeth and of the first James was as 
remarkable for the words uttered as for the deeds done. Indeed, 
the union of nobleachievement and noble literature has seldom 
been so prominent in English history. Some of the heroes of 
that day—Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter Raleigh, for 
example—were as familiar with the pen as with the sword ; 
and Spenser, who lived in the loveliest world of imagination 
ever conceived by poet, was also a man of affairs. Little as 
we know of Shakspeare, the most imaginative and capacious 
intellect of which this island, and probably the world, can 
boast, we can readily gather from his works that his practical 
sagacity and sound worldly sense were as remarkable as his 
poetical genius. The more we think of those days the more 
worthy of study do they appear. The stirring events of the 
time are not to be surpassed in interest ; and the age that pro- 
duced Spenser and Shakspeare, Bacon and Hooker, and the 
incomparable yersion of the Bible—in itself a great literature— 
stands without a rival in the history of English letters. 

There is one feature of our poetical literature, between the 
accession of Elizabeth and the death of James I., which has a 
special interest when contrasted with the poetry of a later 
period. In the sixteenth century, and through a great portion 
of the seventeenth, almost every poet worthy of the name 
could sing; in the eighteenth century the English voice of 
song was mute. Shakspeare, who excelled in everything he 
attempted, is the most delicious of song-writers. It must have 
been of this faculty alone that Milton was thinking when he 
praised “ his native wood-notes wild.” In his snatches of song 
there is spontaneity, freshness, the sweetest music, the most 
radiant fancy. He seems to sing because he must, and not 
because it is his business to write lyrics. And this exquisite 
art, which looks so like nature that we forget it is an art at 
all, is seen also in Ben Jonson, despite his “ learned sock” ; in 
Fletcher, who as a singing-bird almost vies with Shakspeare ; 
in Webster and Ford, and in the minor poets of the day. 
Among these poets are many with the most sensitive ears for 
musical sound, whose names are unknown, or who, if they 
have a name, are unfamiliar to all but the careful students of 
Elizabethan poetry. Mr. Bullen has done splendid service for 

literature in giving new life to many an old singer whose 
voice has long been silent, and his delightful volume, “ Lyrics 
from Elizabethan Song-books,” is like a poetical revelation. I 
am too fond of living in the present century to wish that I 
had lived three hundred years ago, but I can well imagine the 
delight of listening to words like these, sung to the harpsi- 
chord, in an age when song and music were joined together, 
and when the charm of the poet’s words was as indispensable 
as the musician’s instrument. In this respect we are far 
behind the age of Dowland and Campion, for, so long as the 
music is effective, it matters little now to the singer whether 
the words of a song are poetry or nonsense: and it is to be 
feared that half the singers of our day do not recognise the 
difference. They knew it well in the earlier days, when Barn- 
field wrote the sonnet, long attributed to Shakspeare, beginning 
with the lines— 
If music and sweet poetry agree— 
As they must needs, the sister and the brother, 
Then must the love be great *twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov'st the one and I the other, 
The sweetest lyrics of Elizabeth’s great age are from Shak- 
speare’s pen ; next to these in beauty are, perhaps, three or 
four by Fletcher (twin-dramatist with Beaumont), who has 
the same felicitous art of making sweet music with no apparent 
effort. Shakspeare sings— 
Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath, 
T am slain by a fair, cruel mald. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
Oh, prepare it! 
My path of death, no one so true 
Did share it. 
And Fletcher (or possibly Beaumont) touches the same theme 
with a yet happier hand— 


Lay a garland on my hearse, 
Of the dismal yew : 

Maidens, willow branches bear, 
Say I died true. 


My love was false, but I was firm 
From my hour of birth, 
Upon my buried body lie 
Lightly, gentle earth! 
There is a lovely lyric. too, by Fletcher in praise of “ Sweetest 
Melancholy,” and to him we are also indebted for the song 
quoted by Shakspeare :— 
Take, oh! take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn. 
Ben Jonson is Fletcher's rival as a singer. His robust intellect 
and somewhat pedantic tendencies were no impediments to the 
exercise of a noble fancy, and the little volume that holds his 
lyrics is of the choicest value. ‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes” is one of the few Elizabethan songs still sung in the 
drawing-room, and so, I believe, is “ Queen and huntress chaste 
and fair.” “Still to be neat, still to be drest,” has also its 
measure of popularity. The second verse is charming :— 
Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace : 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free, 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art : 
They strike mine eyes, but not my heart. 
This reminds one of Herrick, another exquisite lyrist, who was 
a young man when Shakspeare died, and whose verse consists 
almosts wholly of short bursts of song. He, too, like his 
master “Saint Ben,” loves a sweet disorder in the dress, likes 
an erring lace, a cuff neglectful, ribbons flowing confusedly, 
and what more the poet shall say in his own words :— 
A winning wave, deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility ; 
Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part. 

It would be absurd to say that the “Lyrics from the Song- 
Books of the Elizabethan Age,” collected by Mr. Bullen, are 
equal to the finest we have mentioned. Dowland is not to be 
classed with Ben. Jonson, or Campion with Fletcher; but 
these men, as well as their brother poets who appear in the 
anthology, were one and all genuine singers. Their songs are 
music, and the notes have the consummate art which appears 
to be spontaneous and artless. 

Up to the end of the seventeenth century we can listen, 
though less frequently, to this sweet music of song. Wither 
has it in goodly measure; Carew, Suckling, and Lovelace haye 
it; and there are echoes of it in Dryden, who died in 1700. 
From that date for many a year our poets were chiefly satirical 
or didactic, and the art of singing appeared to be lost. Pope, 
Addison, Prior, Young, Thomson, Gray, Collins, Goldsmith, and 
Akenside, whatever their poetical gifts may be, have not the 
signal merit that distinguishes the Elizabethans ; and Crabbe 
and Cowper, the heralds of a new era, suffer from the same 
deficiency. They cannot sing. In Scotland, it need scarcely be 
said, it was far otherwise ; but I think I am right in asserting 


that the only English poet in the eighteenth century who 
caught the lilt of song so familiar to Elizabethan ears was 
the mad artist William Blake; and yet, if Blake has the 
simplicity of the old poets who uttered “the precious music of 
the heart,” he has not their exquisite sense of fitness, and his 
notes are too often like “sweet bells jangled.” 

How it came to pass that the voice of song died out in the 
last century, and that in the early years of the present age it 
was again distinctly heard, is a question that cannot be lightly 
answered ina paragraph. Enough that we have that music 
once more in rich abundance, and that from Coleridge to Lord 
Tennyson there are few poets of mark who have not also been 
singers. Shelley’s voice is almost wholly one of song ; Scott, 
the most imaginative writer since Shakspeare, knew nothing of 
music; yet is he often musical, and the spontaneity of the 
lyrical poet has rarely been displayed more delightfully than 
in the four stanzes beginning— 

Proud Maisie is in the wood 

Walking so early. 
Of living poets—and especially of the Laureate whose ear has 
been educated to the most delicate harmonies—I must say 
nothing now, for my space is exhausted. Enoughif a few 
readers are prompted by these incomplete words to test their 
correctness for themselves. The treasury of English poetry, 
assuredly the wealthiest in the world, can never be opened for 
any purpose without giving to the lightest labour of the 
student an abundant and lasting reward. J.D. 


VICTORIA COFFEE AND COCOA HOUSE, 
LEICESTER. 
The Duchess of Rutland, on Thursday, Dec. 20, opened the 


new building in Granby-street, Leicester, erected by the 
Leicester Coffee and Cocoa House Company (Limited), for the 


THE VICTORIA COFFEE AND COCOA HOUSE, LEICESTER. 


advancement of temperance. This company, of which Mr. 
J. H. Williams is chairman, was formed in 1877, and has 
established thirteen houses of the same kind in the town. The 
one in Granby-street, originally in a building which had 
been a warehouse, has been very successful, its receipts last 
year exceeding £6000. The new building, designed in the 
style of the French Renaissance, has a frontage of 48ft. The 
height to the vane on the top of the turret is about 120ft. 
The front is faced with Stanton stone, with polished Aber- 
deen granite in the entrances. Above the second floor level 
the building takes an octagonal form, with flanking turrets at 
the angles. The ground-floor portion of the front is recessed, 
so as to form an area, giving access from the outside to the 
basement. The entrance-hall is paved with granite and 
marble. It leads to a commodious and well fitted-up room, 
65 ft. long and 49 ft. wide. This is the general or third-class 
refreshment-room, in which smoking will be allowed. <A dado 
of coloured tiles runs round the room ; above is a patent wall 
covering called anaglypta, which, when coloured, presents a 
pleasing appearance. ‘The windows are of stained glass, and 
the room is furnished with small marble tables. Ascending 
the staircase we find the first-class refreshment-room, which 
is handsomely fitted in polished oak. Above is another 
general refreshment-room. The billiard -room contains 
five full-sized billiard tables, with seats, upholstered in 
leather, all round the room. It is well lighted from the 
front and back by windows, and by askylight. There is the 
chess and draughts room, octagon in shape, about 28 ft. in 
diameter. From this room runs a flat, 42 ft. by 32ft., and 
86 ft. above the pavement level, which can be used for drying 
purposes. In the basement are the boiler, ovens, cooking 
ranges, for steam cooking ; the kitchen measures 35 ft. by 30 ft. 
The steam-heating apparatus for warming the entire building 
is placed here. Here are pastry larders, steam chests for cook- 
ing purposes, and everything requisite for convenience, clean- 
liness, and dispatch. Lifts go from the basement to every 
floor. The sole contractors are Messrs. Kellett and Sons, 
Leicester ; the architect is Mr. Edward Burgess, Berridge-street, 
Leicester; Mr. 8. F. Poynor has superintended the whole of 
the work. Our Illustration is from a photograph supplied by 
Messrs. J. and T. Spencer, of Leicester. 


SKETCHES IN MELBOURNE. 


We announce the return to England of our Special Artist, Mr. 
Melton Prior, whose expedition to Australia commenced a 
twelvemonth ago; passing “Across Two Oceans,” visiting 
Demerara, Venezuela, the Isthmus of Panama with the works 
of M. De Lesseps’ Ship Canal, and the islands of the West 
Indies; afterwards travelling through the United States to 
Canada, and westward, by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through the mountain region of British Columbia; finally 
crossing the Pacific from San Francisco to Sydney; and who 
has furnished a great variety of interesting Sketches published 
during the past year. His Illustrations of the Australian 
Exhibition opened at Melbourne in August were given in this 
Journal as promptly as was practicable; those of the ordinary 
aspects of that greatest of British colonial cities were 
reserved for later publication, and some of them, with an 
account of Melbourne and of the colony of Victoria, appeared 
on Dec. 29. We then referred to the subjects of our 
present Illustrations—namely, Government House, Melbourne, 
the magnificent residence erected by the Legislature of 
Victoria for the official representative of her Majesty 
the Queen; and the scene at a public auction for the sale 
of real estate, concerning which latter our Special Artist 
wrote as follows :—‘“ One of the greatest excitements in 
Australia, particularly in and about Melbourne just now, is 
the ‘Land Boom,’ and auctioneers are making a grand harvest 
out of it. Everyone here appears to have a perfect mania for 
the purchase and sale of land; it is the one principal topic of 
conversation. Messrs. Munro and Bailleau held no less than 
seven sales in one day, one of which I attended—hence the 
sketch. The property sold realised £80,000. The excitement 
is brought about in this manner: when a vendor advertises a 
tract of ground for sale, it is divided into plots for building 
purposes ; and then women as well as men of all descriptions 
buy some of the plots before the sale, in the hope that it will 
be sold for a higher price than they have paid. In one case a 
man gaye £5 a foot frontage for land 150 ft. deep ; and when 
up at auction it went for £9 15s.; he thus cleared £4 15s. a 
foot without parting with a shilling. It is this kind of busi- 
ness that is driving everyone mad with excitement.” 


A RUSSIAN TRAVELLER IN THE EASTERN 
THIEN-SHAN, 


M. Krassnoff, who recently explored the above-mentioned 
region with a mission from the Imperial Geographical Society 
of St. Petersburg, read a paper upon his travels at the last 
meeting of the Paris Geographical Society. He stated that 
he had visited the southern shores of Lake Balkasch, the 
Ala-Kul Gulf, and the valleys of the Tokess and of Issyk- 
Kul. He came upon two undiscovered groups of glaciers, 
those of Fride and of Kolfakuski, in the upper basins of the 
Sirtass and Kuelu rivers. Finally, he paid a visit to the 
Chinese city of Utschturfan, in Kashgaria. He pointed out 
that in the preceding geological epoch the ‘lhien-Shan 
was covered with large glaciers of much the same dimen- 
sions as those in Western Europe; they came down as 
far as the shores of Lake Issyk-Kul, and covered the 
high mountain chains between Issyk-Kul, China, and the 
Alatan. The modern glaciers are only insignificant remnants 
of these, but the nature of the country as it now is, especially 
the flora. has preserved many of the types which characterise 
the glaciary Nature of Europe, though these types have become 
very rare in the Alps. M. Krassnoff remarked a very great 
difference between the flora of the north-western and that of 
the south-eastern slopes. Upon the former are to be found 
plants common to Europe, while nothing but bare steppes are » 
met with upon the latter, even at an altitude of nearly 
12,000ft. According to M. Krassnoff, the loess, or yellow earth 
of China, in Thien-Shan, is the result of the action of rain 
upon the ice of the glaciers, modified by the dryness of 
the atmosphere. M. Krassnoff exhibited photographs of the 
former lakes which had been destroyed, and furnished several 
proofs of the drying up of Central Asia. This drying up 
is still going on at a great pace, and villages which were 
at one time on the shores of Lake Issyk-Kul are now more 
than 270 yards distant. The flora of the promontories belong- 
ing to the preceding epoch has almost entirely disappeared, 
and its place is taken by the flora of the deserts. But several 
types of this latter are merely early forms in process of 
evolution, and M. Krassnoff came upon innumerable forms 
which were transitory between the ancient species which were 
still to be found in sheltered and moist spots, and the species 
which were characteristic of the deserts. M. Krassnoff also 
noticed upon the rocks rough drawings made by prehistoric 
peoples, and these drawings prove that at the epoch of the 
mammoth man already possessed the horse as a domestic 
animal. The Russian traveller concluded a very interesting 
paper by making some remarks upon the early customs of the 
Kirghiz, among others that of venerating certain trees, which 
must have been of very ancient origin. 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

This quarter's circulars, relating to Canada, the Australasian 
and South African Colonies, have been issued ; and a poster, 
giving a summary, is exhibited in every post-office. Queens- 
land grants free passages to single female servants and 
selected unmarried agricultural labourers, and Natal grants 
them toa limited number of small capitalists under special 
provisions. Western Australia, Queensland, and, under special 
conditions, the Cape, grant assisted passages, and Western 
Australia, Queensland, and Natal nominated passages, at 
reduced rates—mainly to female servants and agriculturists. 
Farmers with capital and female servants will find openings 
in all the Colonies, and agricultural labourers in Canada (in 
the spring), New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, 
and some districts of New Zealand; while mechanics are 
only in demand in very few localities, as in the western 
districts of Canada (in the spring), in Melbourne, especially 
for those connected with the building trades, and, to a limited 
extent, in Tasmania, The circulars may be obtained, free of 
cost, from the office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, S.W.; and 
ten separate hand-books, one for each colony, and each con- 
taining a map, at 1d. each, post-free; or, bound together, 
at 1s. 6d. 


The annual congress of Irish National School Teachers was 
recently held in the Rotunda, Dublin. The report of the com- 
mittee on amalgamation with the Northern Union of Teachers 
was submitted and adopted, and the secretary was directed to 
communicate with the secretary of the Northern Union on the 
subject. Delegates from England and Scotland addressed the 
congress: amongst others Mr. Wild, Vice-President of the 
National. Union of Elementary Teachers of England; Mr. 
Thompson, President of the Hducational Institute of Scotland ; 
Mr. Dunlop and Mr. Collins. They conveyed the warm sym- 
pathies of the English and Scotch teachers, and were unanimous 
in condemning the system of payment by results as vicious in 
principle and bad in practice. Resolutions were passed on the 
subjects of contingent results, compulsory attendance, the 
training of teachers, residences, &c. 
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CHRISTMAS-TREE AT BROMPTON HOSPITAL. 


At the Brompton Consumption Hospital Christmas was ob- 
served in right festive fashion. The galleries and wards 
presented a very cheerful appearance, appropriate decorations 
having been arranged in endless variety by the nurses and 
patients. Early on Christmas morning a party of the choir 
and nurses visited the various galleries, and sang a selection 
of carols; and after the morning service in the chapel the 
patients enjoyed at dinner Christmas fare of turkeys and 
plum-pudding. The evening was enlivened by music, singing, 
and games, the lady superintendent and resident medical 
officers, with the honse physicians and sisters, exerting them- 
selves most energetically in promoting the enjoyment of the 
inmates. The festivities culminated on Friday night, Dec. 28, 
in a Christmas-tree, of which a correspondent favours us with 
the following particulars :— 

As the clock struck six we walked into the Concert Hall, 
already filled with an expectant crowd of patients. Men on 
one side, women on the other, and children in the front. There 
were nearly three hundred present, in all stages of con- 
sumption, some few being wheeled in on chairs, and the baby 
of the hospital, radiant with excitement, held a small court, 
at which everyone present attended. We noticed that the 
men looked more sedate than the women, yet equally expectant 
and equally enjoying the bright and cheerful scene. 

All eyes were riveted upon an immense fir-tree reaching 
nearly to the ceiling and having wide-spreading branches, the 
giftofalady. It was a giant among trees, its roots being artist- 
ically embedded in a bank of snow. It was embellished with 
coloured-glass lanterns, hundreds of crackers, glazed flags, 
brilliant balls, and various light articles; but the bulk of the 
presents was massed up in front of the platform, forming a 
wall of odd-shaped brown paper parcels. All this time the 
wall has been growing thicker and higher, and the tree has 
begun to sparkle with fresh beauty as the lamps one by one 
were lighted on every bough. At this moment a small pug 
dog wandered in, and caused much amusement among the 
children ; but this was only for a moment, for from a door- 
way in the hall, artistically framed in snow, out walked Father 
Christmas. Bent and bowed with age, clad in a long scarlet 
cloak trimmed with holly and snow, and with flowing white 
hair and beard, he slowly hobbled in and out among the 
patients, eliciting such bursts of merriment as would have 
made one forget how ill most of them were but for a continual 
chorus of coughs. Baby was startled out of its equanimity by 
his appearance, and was more than half inclined to cry ; but one 
of the sisters, ever on the watch, had it in her arms in a 
moment, soothing and caressing it. 

And now the real business of the evening began—viz., the 
distribution of the presents. This was carried out by ladies 
and gentlemen, doctors and nurses, and by old Father Christmas 
himself, who trotted round, with his arms full of parcels, most 
energetically. It was greatly facilitated by the clearness with 
which, on each parcel, the name, gallery, and ward of the 
recipient were written. 

We noticed that while the women and girls opened their 
parcels at once, the men, with few exceptions, waited till they 
reached the wards before untying theirs; but the happy buzz 
of tall throughout the room proved how much they all 
appreciated their presents. In each bundle were more than 
one gift, and all good; for example, one man had a book, 
draughts and board, and Christmas cards ; another, a set of 
Jiger garments; the women had flannel dressing-gowns, 
shawls, work-baskets ; and the children, toys and dolls of all 
kinds ;—in fact, every conceivable thing to delight their hearts 
and eyes. 

We asked who bore the expense of all these gifts, and found 
that they were provided by the lady superintendent, the sisters, 
and by friends outside the hospital. The few who were too ill 
- to leave their beds had their presents taken to them. One 
man who was dying told us he had a present and that it con- 
sisted of clothes for his three little girls at home, “ and they ‘11 
just fit them too.” 

The last act of Father Christmas was to throw snowballs 
over the hall, and he and his guests had a very merry game. 
Those who were curious enough to unroll the snowballs found 
something very nice within. We meanwhile stepped down 
from the platform and wandered among the patients, to see 
their happy faces a little closer and have a chat with them. 
One wee boy, whose sad and striking history is well known to 
allin the hospital, and whose dreadful language when first 
admitted earned for him the name of Satan, looked the 
picture of happiness as he showed us his presents, his favourites 
being two gaily bordered handkerchiefs, which he called on us 
to admire. 

While the patients were dispersing, we visited the various 
galleries and the patients who were too ill to getup. The 
decorations of the galleries and wards were wonderfully well 
done, all being the work of the patients. 

Miss Pitt Taylor offered a prize for the best decoration. For 
this she selected the Jenny Lind Gallery. It must have been 
most difficult to decide, for each one was perfect in its way. 

Tired as the lady superintendent, secretary, doctors, sisters, 
and nurses must have been after their tremendous labour, they 
must have gone to bed thoroughly content with the delight 
they had given to the sick under their charge. 


A Royal Commission has been appointed to carry out a 
scheme for the colonisation in the Dominion of Canada of 
crofters and cotters from the Western Islands and islands of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Courtney S. Kenny, M.P., has intimated that, having 
accepted the office of Reader of English Law in Cambridge 
University, he cannot represent the Barnsley Division of 
Yorkshire beyond the duration of the present Parliament. 

The Fishmongers’ Company have voted £105 to the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund, at the Mansion House, in connection with the 
forthcoming Metropolitan Exhibition of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England. 

It is with great pleasure that we call attention to the 
remarkable work of Professor Raab, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary German etchers. He has brought 
to a conclusion the great task he undertook of reproducing in 
etching some of the masterpieces of the Munich Gallery—of 
which so few of the works have been even engraved. The 
result will place Professor Raab’s name on a far higher level 
than it has hitherto occupied outside his own circle. His touch 
isclearand firm, and his “ colouring ” in many instances exceed- 
ing rich. Of the fifty etchings which make up this volume it is 
difficult to single out any for special notice, for all are so good ; 
but we think that Herr Raab is to be seen at his best in such 
works as Van Dyck’s “ Duc de Croix and his Duchess,” and in 
“The Burgomaster’s Wife,” Titian’s “Charles Voss. Raphael's 
“Madonna and Holy Family,” Perugino’s “ Vision of 
St. Bernard,” Tiepolo’s “Adoration of the Magi,” and the 
exquisite work of Francia, “The Madonna in the Rose- 
Garden.” The etchings are on view at Mr. E. G. Cundall’s 
Gallery (14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden), where is also to 
be seen a small collection of pictures by contemporary Dutch 
and German artists. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
MARTIN F.—Repeat the query to which you refer, Your former communication 
must have miscarried. 
W T Prerce.—Extremely good, Such compositions are most acceptable. 
J AMYGDALIS.—Your three-move problem is marked for msertion,an1 we hope to 
find rooin for it shortly. 


P © (The Hague).—The problem shall be examined; in the meantime, send your 
name and address, 


T HuBBLE.—The main play is sufficient. 

TF N Braunp.—Many thanks, Any further specimens you may have to spare will 
be most welcome. 

G C Heywoop.—We shall be always glad of similar information, 

GE BARBIER.—Quite first rate. 

T CHowy.—A pleasing compliment. 


PROBLEMS AND GAMES received with thanks from G E Barbier, F N Braund, P C 
W Gleave, W T Pierce, H M Prideaux, R Lucas, and J Pybus. i ; : 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2230 received from Charles Hetherington 
J haw (Montreal), Percy Gibbs, E J Gibbs, Hereward, G Saint, jun., K 
Hubble,and F A Franks (Liverpool); of No, 2331 from Coggeshall Chess Club, 
E Bohnstedt (Berne), A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), A Bleykmans (Amsterdam), WH 
Reed, and John § Moorat (Boulogne); of No. 2332 from A Bleykmans, E Bohnstedt, 
Coggeshall Chess Club, W Von Beverhoudt (York), TG (Ware). Paul Von Szivos 
(Vienna), FS Moss (Clapham), J Hepworth Shaw, C EP, W H Hayton, W H Reed 
(Liverpool), F J Howitt (Norwich), Rey Winfield Cooper, Aliquis, Ryding Marsh 
(Brighton), F Hubble, Joseph T Pullen, A Waugh Young, and F Moore. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 2333 received from Thomas Chown, R F N 
Banks, Julia Short (Exeter), J Hepworth Shaw, Howard A, W R Raillem, Dawn, 
A Newman, Jupiter Junior, @ J Veale, W E Cartwright, W Hillier, W H D 
(Woburn), Martin F, Rey Winfield Cooper, E Phillips, L Desanges, J Sage, R 
Wortere ee WwW Von Beverhoudt, T Roberts, Shadforth, Bernard 
Reynolds, Nigel, F J Howitt, Alpha, E Bohnstedt (Berne), H S B (Shooter's 
Hill), W H Reed (Liverpool), Dane John, lt H Brooks, J D Tucker (Leeds), GSaint 
(Ruabon), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Lieutenant-Colonel Loraine, E Louden, C 
ha F $t,Aliquis, J T W, J Stanley, James J Coad, E Casella (Paris), and 

right. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2331, 
BLACK, 
K moves 
K takes Q or Kt 


WHITE. 
Kt to K Kt 4th 
Q to K 4th (ch) 
Mates accordingly. 


_ 


7 ay 


NB 
2. 
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PROBLEM No. 2335, 
By E. HALLIWELL, 


_ 
a4 
_ 
RUA 
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fy 


eo 0 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 


7 
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CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Game played between Messrs. W. T. PIERCE and W. H. 8, Moncr. 
(Pierce Gambit.) 

BLAOK (Mr. M.) | WHITE (Mr. FP.) 


WHITE (Mr. P.) BLAOK (Mr. M.) 


1. P to K 4th P to K 4th To provide an ontlet for his Kt, but 

2. Kt to Q B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd this is hardly in consonance with the 

3. P to B 4th P takes P ablecking nature of the defence initiated 

: B 3rd PtoK Kt4th | ™ove’ 

reson P to Kt sth 20.KtoKt2nd _B takes Kt 

6. B to B 4th 21. P takes B Q to R 5th 

P to Q5th would he bad; for, after P P to K B 3rd would prevent the loss of 
takes Kt, B takes P, Q to B 3rd, &e. Kt by the advance of K P; but, at the 


same time, it would have cramped Black’s 


6. P takes Kt ; iderabl. A alan iate tie 
tied Egan White a strongly advanced passed pawn. 
2 KES 0 
9.R to K sq(ch) K Ktto K 2nd ee E ats om aCe ee 2nd 
10. Kt to K 4th B to Kt 2nd . P takes es P 
11. P takes P Kt to R 4th ; pakes P would be answered with P 
12, BtoBs B to R 4th 2 
13, P to Bath R to K Kt sq 24. Q to Q 2nd P to B 6th 
14. K to B 2nd K to Bsq 25.Q R to Qsq R to K sq 


This offer to exchange pieces does not, 
tend to Black’s advantage. Probably P 
to B 7th, followed by Q takes R P, is his 


15. P to Kt 3rd 
It would be dangerous to attempt to 


win the Knight by Pto Kt 4thon account 
of the exposed position of his King, and 
the threatened attack by Kt to B 4th. 
15. Kt to B 4th 
After White's preceding move, it is 
doubtful whether this is Black's best 
tmhove. Bto B 3rd is worth trying. 
16.B to R 8rd (ch) Kt to Q 3rd 
17. K to K 2nd 
He must either go or be driven to seek 
safe quarters on the Queen’s side, 
17. Q to K 2nd 
A good move, as it prevents White 
from proceeding on the road to safety 
(his Q B being undefended), and so 
ensures the pinning of his Kt. 


18. K to Q 3rd B to Kt 8rd 
19. K to B 2nd 


Of course if K to B ard, Black replies 
Kt takes Kt (ch), 


19. P to Kt 8rd 


best course, His advanced pawn cannot 
be maintained, in any event. 


26.R takes R(ch) K takesR 
27.QtoKsqi(ch) QtakesQ 
28. R takes Q (ch) K toQsq 
29. K to B 3rd R to K sq 


B to B 3rd or B sq would be much 
better play. 


30. R takes R (ch) K takes R 


31. K to Q 3rd B to B 3rd 
32. P to Kt 4th 
The winning move. 
32. B to R 5th 
33. K to K 3rd B to B 3rd 
34, P to B 5th Kt P takes P 
35. Q P takes P P takes P 
36. P takes P B to K 2nd 
37. P to Q 6th B to Kt 4th (ch) 
38. K takes P K to Q 2nd 


39. B to R 3rd (ch) Resigns. 


CHESS IN THE NORTH. 
Game played in the match between Tyneside and Teeside against 
West of Yorkshire. 
(Zukertort’s Opening.) 


WHITE BLACK 
(My. Zollner), (Mr. Wright) 
1.KttoK B38rd KttoQB3rd 


As has been repeatedly pointed ont, 
this move is inferior, as it retards the 
development of the Q BP. P to Q4th 
should be played. 


2. P to Q 4th P to K 8rd 

3. P to K 3rd P to Q 4th 

4,P toQ R ard PtoQR 3rd 

5. P to B 4th Kt to B 3rd 

6. Kt to B 3rd B to K 2nd 

7. B to Q 2nd P takes P 

8. B takes P Castles 

9, Castles Kt to Q R 4th 
10. B to Q 3rd P to B4th 


At last this P is released; but two 
moves of the Kt are lost in order to 
effect it—valuable time which Black 


never regains. 
11. Kt to K 2nd Kt to B 3rd 


WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Zollner). (Mx. Wright). 
12. B to B 3rd P takes P 
13. Q Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 
14. B takes Kt Kt to Q 4th» 
15. Q to K 2nd B to B 3rd 


16, Kt to K 5th 


White has played well; and Black's 
position is seriously compromised. 
16, B takes Kt 
17. B takes B Q to Kt 4th 
Very weak, as it only serves to bring 
the adverse K R into powerful co-oper- 
ation, Kt to K 2nd followed by Kt to 
Kb 3rd strikes us as a better resource, 
18. P to B 4th Q to R 8rd 
19. R to B 3rd Q to R 4th 
20. R to Kt 3rd 


A neat finish. Black must either lose 
his Q or be mated. 


On Dee. 22 a match of twenty-four players a-side between Tyneside and 
Teeside versus West of Yorkshire took place at the Prospect Hotel, Harro- 
gate, resulting in favour of the Tyneside representatives by 14 games to 10, 

The handicap at Simpson's is rapidly drawing to a conclusion ; when. we 
went to press the following were the leading scores: Lee, 10; Bird, 9; 


Muller, 9}; Gibbons, 8; Smith, 74. 
A match took place at Liskeard on 


Dec. 20, between the chess clubs of 


Plymouth and Liskeard. Each club was represented by six players, and 
victory remained in the hands of the Plymouth club, who scored 7$ games to 
their opponents’ 2}. A return match will take place at Plymouth at the end 


of January, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 
A return of the number of animals which are killed yearly in 
Siberia on account of the value of their furs has recently como 
under my notice. It seems. that at the last summer fair of 
Irbit, whereat by no means the larger part of the Siberian 
furs are sold, 3,180,000 skins of squirrels were exposed for 
sale. The black squirrel furs were notable for a decrease 
in number. Half a million or so of these latter skins were 
offered this year at Irbit, as against a million or more in 1887, 
At the last fair, the blue fox skins numbered 11,000. Marmots 
contributed 140,000 ; polecats, 30,000 ; badgers, 10,000 ; hares, 
1,300,000 ; and foxes, 2000. Bears and wolves were also fairly 
represented in the fur-fair. 
* ae * * 

After reading this account of the fur industry in the 
Irbit region of Siberia alone, and without extending our 
glance further afield to include the sales of skins effected 
in other parts of the world,-one is forced to come tothe con- 
clusion that the time is by no means far distant when, if 
scarcity of an article may be regarded as possessing an 
influence on its value, furs will become veritable treasures. 
There existuscientific persons who are*troubled in spirit over 
the failure-of our coalfields in, say, half a million years or 
thereabouts. Judging by the rate at which fur - bearing 
animals .are slaughtered, it is tolerably clear our lack 
of skins will not be delayed by half-millions of years, 
but rather by half-centuries or so. Taken under human 
care, bred and nurtured, animals and plants remain among 
the most valuable of human possessions. Hunted down with- 
out regard to breeding seasons, age, or other natural conditions 
of prosperity,-animals soon become extinct. 

* * * * * 

On some such grounds, we can readily understand how the 
unmitigated slaughter of humming-birds and other denizens of 
the air much in demand for the decoration of ladies’ hats and 
fans, has reduced races of animals once plentiful to the 
state of zoological rarities.. Here we may regret alike the 
cause-of the raid upon the bird-creation and the results of the 
onslaught. Extremes meet ; and the frivolities of fashion lay 
low the hopes, aspirations, and delights of science. The list 
of animals exterminated by man is a long one. There was-a 
big whale-like animal, a near relative of the manatee or sea- 
cow, called the Rhytina, which lived on Behring’s Island. On 
this island Behring was wrecked, and the big clumsy Rhytinas, 
unsuspicious and trustful, were knocked. on the head with 
clubs and killed for food. ‘The result of Behring’s visit was, 
that about 1768 the last Rhytina made: its exit from this ter- 
restrial sphere. Then comes the Dodo, a large clumsy bird, once 
plentiful in Mauritius. It fell a victim to the human taste for 
fowl, and about the latter part of the seventeenth century the 
Dodo passed into the “ Ewigkeit.” A relic of the Dodo is about 
as rare as an egg of the great auk. Close,to the home of this big 
bird, in the island of Rodriguez, lived the- Solitaire, another 
large fowl, which disappeared in the middle-eof the eighteenth 
century. Truly, man acts as a determined exterminator when 
he lays his mind to the work ; and hunger once again appears 
before us as one of the powers that determine the fate of the 
animal world. 

* * * * * 

Stories of cats nursing puppies, and of dogs acting as foster- 
mothers to their feline neighbours, are by no means rare. 
Among birds, of course, the hen-mother who hatches out her 
brood of ducks, and goes “clucking” indignantly and in 
alarmed fashion by the side of the pond when her progeny 
take to the water, may be quoted as an example of instinctive 
affection worth remembering. But Mr. E. G. W. Palmer, in a 
recent communication on the subject of sympathy among 
birds, gives a notable instance of such a. trait of animal 
character. Mr. Palmer, who writes in the- records of the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, says that “A boy 
brought in ‘an egg found near a waterhole, which was 
placed with other eggs under a sitting hen, and in due 
course hatched out a wood-duck. The wood-duck was 
reared among a brood of chickens, was as well tended 
as her other chicks by the mother hen, and reached acult 
age. On one occasion a hen brought out a brood of chickens, 
and the wood-duck kept in close companionship, with the hen 
and chicks for several days, until the hen took umbrage at the 
duck’s constant attendance, and several fights between the hen 
and duck ensued. Eventually the duck drove away the hen, 
and took sole charge of the chickens throughout the day, the 
hen following round disconsolately till nightfall each day, 
when the duck surrendered her charge, allowing the mother to 
brood over them at night, but again taking charge of them in 
the morning. This continued till the chickens were able to 
take care of themselves.” 

* * cd * * 

The air has been filled of late days with protests against 
the system of examinations, which has assumed, as everybody 
knows, a high prominence in every department of educational 
life. It was Professor Huxley, I think, who long ago declared 
that the world was “ examination-mad.” We have listened to 
arguments for and against examinations times out of number ; 
but, as in other disputed affairs, is not the prescribed middle 
course the safest, after all? We certainly could not get along 
without tests of knowledge, either at school or University—this 
much is certain ; anditis equally true that examinations, as to 
severity, frequency, and extent, are dreadfully overdone. Then, 
I fail to notice, amongstall thearguments, any remark regarding 
examiners and their personality. An examiner, if he is hardly 
in the poetic position of being “ born and not made,” is, never- 
theless, a kind of special creation, in that only a long experi- 
ence can fit a man for the work of accurately gauging the 
knowledge of other people. It is an easy thing to find out 
what a person does not know ; it is a very difficult thing to 
discover what he does know. Ispeak feelingly on this matter, 
having acted as a University examiner and in allied capacities 
for some ten or twelve years past. One has to serve an 
apprenticeship to the work of examining, and, as a rule, it is 
your pedantic personage, who may possess no very deep know- 
ledge of his subject, who contrives to pluck the unfortunate 
candidates by the score. 

* * * * * 

Once upon a time I remember being present at a school 
examination in physiology. The class was composed of 
bright, intelligent boys of fourteen or fifteen, who had been 
well grounded in the elements of the science. The examiner 
was a bulky Professor, whose voice, coming apparently from 
his epigastric region, added considerably to the terrors of the 
viva voce trial. “Boy,” said the Professor, speaking to a 
bright lad, “what is the physiology of inspiration?” No 
reply—the lad staring blankly at his questioner. “ Boy, don't 
you hear me?” shouted the robust. scientist ; “what is the 
physiology of inspiration?” No reply still ; and the poor lad 
gazed in blank amazement at the Professor. I mildly 
interposed at this stage of matters, and suggested that if the 
examiner would ask the lad “if he knew how he took in a 
breath?” an answer would be forthcoming. The examiner 
put his question in a homely way, and got his answer. The 
moral of this story is tooclear for remark.—ANDREW WILSON. 
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SKETCHES IN MELBOURNE, THE CAPITAL OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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GREAT LAND SALE AT MELBOURNE. 
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THE BONE OF CONTENTION: ‘“ WHEN THIEVES FALL OUT, HONEST FOLK COME BY THEIR OWN.” 
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MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY. 


Tincteenth Century.—* The British Fleet and the State of 
Europe” will continue to demand serious inquiry, to which 
the article by Lord Charles Beresford is an important con- 
tribution. The Duke of Argyll, still pursuing his line of 
arguments against a current philosophy, points out some 
historical instances of “isolation, or survival of the unfittest,” 
among which he reckons the unthrifty peasants of the 
Hebrides and West Highlands. “The Decay of Lying, a 
Dialogue,” by Mr. Oscar Wilde, is an wsthetic condemnation of 
modern realistic fiction. Under the startling title, “ A Thou- 
sand more Mouths every Day,” Lord Meath descants on the perils 
of overpopulation. The Hon. Maude Stanley exhibits the plan 
and rules of the club for working-girls. The establishment of 
Cathedral record-rooms for documents of local history is 
recommended by the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. Mr. J. C. Alger 
notices the conflicting evidence and rumours concerning the 
remains of James II. interred at St. Germains. “ Australian 
Side-lights on English Politics” are recognised in an article by 
Mr. Ernest Beckett, M.P. Mrs. Kingscote gives an interesting 
account of an Indian Brahmin schoolgirl. Mr. James Bryce’s 
book on the American Commonwealth is reviewed by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, while Mr. Gladstone reviews the life and 
correspondence of Daniel O’Connell. 

Contemporary Review.—In reply to Mr. Frederic Harrison's 
* Appeal,” the Duke of Argyll maintains the consistency of 
the Liberal Unionists. Sir Frederick Leighton’s address to the 
Liverpool Art Congress is revised and published. The East 
African traveller, Mr. Joseph Thomson, deplores the sacrifice 
of British civilising enterprise to German attempted conquest 
in that region. “Two Political Centenaries,” by Mr. Henry 
Dunckley, is a comparison of French with English courses of 
Revolution. Sir M. E. Grant Duff concludes his account of a 
sojourn and tour in Syria. The notorious works of M. Zola, 
the French novelist. are dissected by Mrs. Crawford. Mr. J. 
Allanson Picton, M.P., writes against compulsory vaccination. 
Miss Julia Wedgwood describes the literary clab of Cambridge 
students in 1830, nicknamed “The Apostles,” to which several 
men of subsequent note and influence belonged. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, M.P., comments on the chaotic state of legislative 
business in the House of Commons. 

National Review—* The European Outlook for 1889” is a 
gloomy prevision of the great Continental War for which no 
Government or nation could find any plausible pretext, and by 
which none could possibly gain any real advantage. Captain 
Willoughby Verner’s idea of providing English coast defences 
by portable batteries of machine-guns to fire on boats landing 
troops seems worthy of attention. The essay on Mohammed- 
anism as a political power, by Mr. A. T. Sibbald, is com- 
prehensive, exact, and ably written. Mr. Demetrius Boulger 
deseribes the improved military organisation of the Chinese 
Empire, and recommends it to a British alliance for the 
restraint of Russia on the shores of the North Pacific Ocean. 
The effects of academical education on feminine habits are 
regretted by Lady Magnus. Mr. J. Nisbet explains the utility 
and methods of a systematic study of forest conservation. 
The lighter articles treat of some Irish novelists, the Banims, 
Gerald Griffin, and Carleton ; of a French religious mystery- 
play formerly in vogue at Limoges; of the familiar epistles 
or satires of Ariosto ; and of Hearne’s gossip about English 
politicians in the times of William ITI. and Queen Anne. 

Fortnightly Review—Lord Wolseley’s essay on “ War” is 
mainly a comment on the article contributed by Colonel 
Maurice to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” treating of strategy 
and tactics. “The Ethics of Cannibalism,” by Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, is unpleasant Christmas reading. Victor Hugo's 
genius as a lyrical poet once more elicits a burst of prose 
panegyric from Mr. Algernon Swinburne. The memoir, by 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, of that most odious personage, “Janus 
Weathercock” Wainewright, an affected fine gentleman, an 
zsthetic art-critic, a sordid, heartless, treacherous murderer of 
his friends and family, is horribly cool and calm. A compari- 
son of Elizabethan with Victorian poetry by Mr. J. A. Symonds 
cannot fail to be instructive. The dramatic works of the 
Norwegian Ibsen, as valuable studies of social and ethical 
problems, are examined by Mr. Edmund Gosse. The Hon. 
George Curzon describes Bokhara, one of the most interesting 
Mohammedan cities of Asia, now undergoing a Russian trans- 
formation. Two articles, respectively attacking the Optimist 
humanitarian doctrine (by Mr. W. H. Mallock) and upholding 
its claim to arise superior to blank Agnosticism (Mr. Frederic 
Harrison) demand the serious consideration of readers anxious 
for the prospects of religion. 

Universal Review—One or two articles have already 
obtained incidental notice in our “ Ladies’ Column.” The essay 
on * The Progress of Man” is not so definite in its propositions 
as those reports of “The Progress of Woman.” M. Louis De 
Fourcand gives an account, in colloquial French, of a Bohe- 
mian artists’ club in Paris, called “ Le Chat Noir,? ornamented 
in a ghastly fashion by M. Willette, whose designs, represented 
by many engravings here, are not agreeable to English taste. 
“The Doom of the Muses,” by Mr. H. D. Traill, is a humorous 
and witty Lucianic dialogue between Zeus and Mnemosyne, 
exposing the modern vagaries and failing dignity of her 
daughters in the decline of contemporary literature. Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's domestic tale, “ A Tragedy of Two Ambitions,” 
is repulsive in its conception, beginning with two brothers, 
one a young clergyman, virtually guilty of the death of their 
disreputable father. The notes furnished by Mr. James 
Britten, with scraps of writing and rude drawings by the late 
General Gordon, concerning a botanical curiosity, the double 
cocoanut plant of the Seychelles, fancied by Gordon to be the 
forbidden fruit of Eden, scarcely bear out that romantic sup- 
position. Mr. Swinburne’s poem of “ Molus” is worthy of the 
windy deity by whom it is inspired. “Reminiscences of the 
New Royalty,” by Mr. Burnand, are a slight contribution to 
London theatrical gossip. 


Macmillan’s Magazine-—In Mr. Clark Russell's “ Marooned,” 
the crew are going to mutiny, by which the two passengers, 
laiy and gentleman, will be left in an island Eden. The 
beneficent and social establishments of M. Godin, “a practical 
philanthropist,” at his great industrial factories of iron, 
copper, sugar, and chicory, are described. “Dr. Johnson's 
Favourites” were the gentle Bennet Langton and the lively 
Topham Beauclerk. Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley relates the treat- 
ment of the Indians in Canada. A pathetic story of the 
earthquake in Chios is told by Mrs. Lynch. “The Bloody 
Doctor” is a fly troublesome to anglers in a trout-pool of 
Tweedside known to Mr. Andrew Lang. An old critic scolds 
the “ Practice of Letters” at the present day for the vicious 
sensualism of certain novelists. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s estimate 
of Shakspeare’s attitude with regard to religion and politics 
has been anticipated by other commentators on Shakspeare. 


Murray's Magazine—Lord Clarendon’s Conservative regrets 
for the decay of responsible Party Government are somewhat 
behind the times. ‘Comedy of a Country House” is the com- 
mencement of a fresh story by Mr. Julian Sturgis. The aged 
Dowager Lady De Ros (Lady Georgiana Lennox), who in her 
childhood was a favourite of the Duke of Wellington, has 
interesting reminiscences of the campaign of Waterloo, “The 


Old Cloak” is a touching little Christmas tale of French rustic 
life, by Maxime du Camp, an approved author. The editor of 
the Builder, Mr. H. H. Statham, deals rather severely with 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s architectural administration in the in- 
stances of Westminster Hall, the National Gallery, and Hyde 
Park Corner. The aspects of New York during the Presidential 
Blection are described by Mr. M. J. Griffin, librarian of the 
Canadian Parliament. Lady Knightley’s notes on the social 
history of Northamptonshire and Warwickshire are the fruit 
of long observation. ‘The Reproach of Annesley ” is continued 
by the author of “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 

Blackwood’s Magazine.—*“ Lady Baby” is a story of forced 
and contrasted situations, with a handsome young woman in 
it, who is tempted to escape destitution by a catch marriage. 
“Christmas Eve on a Haunted Hulk” is one of the “weird” 
sort of stories. ‘There is also “A True Ghost Story.” “A 
Stiff-necked Generation” is concluded. ‘The notes by a 
comrade of Stanley on the Congo, down to March, 1888, will 
be perused with interest. Mr. J. E. Kebbel discourses of the 
present position of English farmers. The life of the late 
Emperor Frederick, and that of Lord Westbury, are reviewed. 
Sir Theodore Martin translates Schiller’s poem of Hero and 
Leander. 

Cornhill. A. new story, “The County,” begins with two 
sisters named Frances and Esmé, who are to lose their home 
by their Uncle Frank’s marriage. The interior of a Burmese 
prison is described by one reporter, and the rough life of a 
New Zealand “cockatoo” farmer by another. A tale of the 
Californian mining districts, with a Yankee swindler pretend- 
ing to be a preacher, is coarsely characteristic. A belated 
critical admirer of Dickens comments on “ Pickwick.” A 
curious chapter of sixteenth-century German history is the 
private war carried on by a Berlin grocer against the Elector 
of Saxony. “French Janet,” which is continued, presents 
good Scottish types of character. 

English Ilustrated.—The massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
Paris is the central fact in Mr. 8. J. Weyman’s romance, “ The 
House of the Wolf.” Berkeley Castle is described and illus- 
trated in the “ Glimpses of Old English Homes.” Mr. Archibald 
Forbes contributes the tale of an old Highland Sergeant whose 
heart broke when his son committed the crime of deserting. 
Scindia’s rock-fortress and city of Gwalior is described by the 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield. Living models at the studios of London 
artists are the subject of notes by Mr. Oscar Wilde, and of 
some clever sketches. The Roman story of “Sant’ Ilario” is 
continued by Mr. Marion Crawford. 

Longman’s Magazine—Mr. Walter Besant’s new story, 
“The Bell of St. Paul's,” sets forth with the sale of a female 
vagrant’s child, at a low Spitalfields lodging - house, to a 
scientific medical gentleman living at Bankside, who designs 
to test the theory of heredity and the power of education. So 
he brings up the boy, Oliver Luttrel, the offspring of vicious 
and criminal progenitors, with all the advantages of hard and 
keen intellectual training. The collection of odd sequestered 
students, with a brave young gentleman from Australia, and 
two bright young ladies, sojourning at Bankside, is really 
surprising. In Mr. D. Christie Murray’s tale, “ A Dangerous 
Catspaw,” the misguided barrister, Wyncott Esden, finds him- 
self in terrible danger from his culpable complicity with 
burglars and receivers of stolen goods. ‘‘Hath not a Jew 
Eyes?” and “ A Queen-Anne Pocket-book,” are short narratives 
which excite curiosity. Further reports are given of the 
“Donna” truck for the distribution of food to the suffering 
unemployed of London in the neighbourhood of the docks. 

Gentleman's Magazine.—“ Kepaha-Winona” is an Indian 
girl in North America, who is cruelly ill treated and has a 
tragical fate. Mr. J. Theodore Bent describes the town of 
Brusa, in Asia Minor, and the slopes of Olympus. Mr. G. 
Eyre-Todd relates a pleasing ramble in the famous vale of 
Yarrow. Curious tenures and rustic customs, pantomime 
performances in the last century, the convivial alliance of 
wine and music, the reform in the condition and habits of 
North Sea fishermen, prison discipline, scientific news, and 
“table-talk,” fill most of the other pages, with a memoir of 
the late Professor Ella, and one of Mrs. Grace Dalrymple 
Elliott, a prisoner in Paris during the Reign of Terror. 

Temple Bar.—The author of “ John Herring” has begun a 
new social romance, entitled “ Arminell.” Lady Lechmere 
translates one called ‘‘ What Men Live By,” from the Russian 
of Tolstoi. ‘Last Words” is a lively dialogue between Laura 
and Pamela at the carriage-window of a railway-train just 
before its starting. Miss Francis Peard supplies the commence- 
ment of a story, “Paul’s Sister,’ which has its opening 
scenes in Rome. There is another chapter of “A Chronicle of 
Two Months.” The life of Thomas Campbell, the letters of 
Charles Lamb, the art or trick of punning, and the mania of 
collecting rare china, are made topics of discussion. 

Belgravia— story by Mr. R. Ashe King, bearing the title 
of “ Passion’s Slave,” introduces one young lady who has an 
ambition to be a great actress ; another, who is an authoress, 
and whose father is an infatuated inventor. This is to be 
continued, while other tales, “An Impostor,” ‘‘My Matinée,” 
“The Writing on the Arm,” “Mr. Calvert's Frailty,” “ Those 
Two,” and “The Course of True Love,” are of a summary 
nature. “The Story of a Widow’s Cruize” is to have a sequel. 

London Society.—A study of girlhood, under the name of 
“Sheba.” approaches its conclusion ; the author is “ Rita.” 
Miss Sarah Tytler proceeds with “The Duchess Frances.” 
Two clever sketches of people in the hunting-field, “ The 
Melancholy Man” and “The Popular Woman,” by Mrs. 
Edward Kennard, are good - humouredly satirical. The 
author of “ Molly Bawn” contributes the brief tale of “A 
Wrong Turning”; and Lady Duffus Hardy, that of “Mrs. 
Hawtrey’s Adventure.” Mr. Percy Fitzgerald continues his 
rambles about London “in search of the picturesque.” 

Tinsley's Jowrnal.—This is the first number of a new monthly 
magazine, in which Mr. William Tinsley’s “Random Recollec- 
tions of an Old Publisher,” and Miss Lily Tinsley’s wild 
romance, “The Child of the Shadow,” are two conspicuous 
articles. A critical essay, by the late Mr. HE. S. Dallas, on 
Richardson’s “Clarissa,” has some literary value; it was 
written some years ago for the preface to a revised edition 
of that celebrated work. Mr. T. Fordyce’s severe animad- 
versions on the Bishops of the Church of England seem harsh 
and nowise just. “Seeing Oneself in Print,” by Mr. Perey 
Vitzgerald, is a knowing account of the foibles of literary 
amateurs. The changed manners of rural life, especially in 
the habits of farm labourers and their families, are regretfully 
noticed by one who has lived in the country fifty years. There 
are two pieces of verse, which have little merit as poetical 
compositions. 

The Century.—This American magazine, the rival of 
Harper's Monthly and Seribner's Monthly, contains many 
fine wood-engrayings, a good art-criticism of Giotto, romantic 
stories of Canada and Louisiana, a humorous Californian 
story, an account of Ireland in Pagan times, a description of 
Nazareth, Capernaum, and other places in Galilee, further 


reports of the Russian prisons in Siberia, additional chapters 


of the history of President Lincoln and of the American 
Civil War. 


Scribner's Magazine.—The picturesque description, by the 
Blashfields, of great baronial castles in the Middle Ages, and 
their inner life, illusirated by many artistic drawings, must 
haye uncommon interest for American readers. Railway 
management and traffic-working in the United States are ex- 
plained with extreme minuteness, Mr. R. L. Stevenson's 
Scottish nautical romance, “ ‘lhe Master of Ballantrae,” is con- 
tinued. ‘The Invalid’s World” is a thoughtful and tender 
account of New York hospital patients, surgeons, and nurses. 
Some remarks on Frenchwomen, as compared with American 
women, appear to be the result of much observation of French 
social life. “Japanese Art Symbols” are the subject of a 
pee treatise, with original illustrations drawn by a Japanese 
artist. 

Time.—An account of the Metropolitan Police, by an ex- 
official, may usefully be collated with that recently furnished 
by Sir Charles Warren to Murray's Magazine. The editor, Mr. 
Walter Sichel, collects a few striking examples of judicial 
sagacity and directness of view in the decisions of the late Sir 
George Jessel, Master of the Rolls. The continuing chapters 
of “Kophetua XIII,” two or three short stories, a would-be 
satire in heroic couplets styled “ The Puffiad,” Mr. Sonnenschein’s 
professional opinion about competitive examinations, and a 
comparison of the “first Numbers” of various literary 
periodicals, make up the remainder. 

The following magazines and other periodicals for January 
can only, this time, be generally acknowledged and com- 
mended: The Woman's World, Atalanta, The Theatre, The 
Sun, Good Words, The Leisure Hour, Cassell’s Family Maga- 
zine, The Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, The 
Antiquary, The Library, The Book-worm, Harpers Monthly, 
St. Nicholas, and Myra’s Journal of Dress and Fashion ; the 
last is accompanied by Myra’s Halfycarly Budget of Paris 
fashions for the winter season. 


ART MAGAZINES. 


The Art Journal for January opens with some account of the 
life and work of the great French painter, Jean Paul Laurens, 
one of the last and most impressive of that school of 
romanticists almost superseded now-a-days by the rigid 
naturalism which has well-nigh swamped French art and 
literature. A paper on types of beauty in Renaissance and 
modern painting, with examples from pictures by Lippo Lippi, 
Ghirlandajo, Francia, Botticelli, and others, by Frances Sitwell, 
is extremely interesting; and the satisfactorily answered 
question, “ Was Mary Stuart beautiful?” by Mr. Richard 
Dayey, will surely bring balm to the wounded spirits of those 
admirers of the unfortunate and romantic Queen whose faith 
may have been shaken by some hard-hearted and ill-mannered 
historians. An article on the Palace of Westminster by Mr. 
W. J. Loftie, profusely illustrated, and another on the col- 
lection of pictures recently bequeathed to the Museum of Art 
in New York by Miss Catherine Wolfe, go far to make this 
issue one of especial interest. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid contributes to the January issue of the 
Magazine of Art a paper, profusely illustrated, on the portraits 
of Mr. Gladstone; and a photogravure of Sir John Millais’ 
picture of the great statesman forms the frontispiece to the 
number. The editor of the magazine prints a letter, addressed 
to the President and Council of the Royal Academy of London, 
in 1797, by John Flaxman, R.A., protesting against the 
establishment of Paris as the art-centre and university 
of the world, instead of Rome, as had been proposed by 
certain overpatriotic French artists, when Buonaparte’s 
ravages in Italy had enriched the Musée National in Paris 
with art-treasures to an undreamed-of extent. It is curious 
to read it now in the light of present facts, for Paris has 
certainly—for good or evil, remains to be seen—taken the place 
of Rome as a rendezvous for students of art. Mr. Frith, R.A., 
contributes a paper on art-education, and while he yields the 
palm to Paris as the school for drawing, declares that England 
is second to none ast school of colourists. His views will probably 
not excite much controversy. Mr.G. F. Watts, R.A.,in a letter 
to the editor headed “Thoughts on the Art of To-day,” dis- 
cusses at some length a question raised by Sir J. E. Millais in 
a recent issue of this magazine on the probable original 
colour of many works by old masters ; and the description, 
beautifully illustrated with drawings by Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., 
of the Isle of Arran, helps to make particularly interesting the 
first number of the new year. 


We have received the yearly volume of that well-known art 
periodical, the Portfolio, edited by Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
It is rich in engravings and etchings of great beauty, after the 
works of old or modern artists ; and, with such an editor, it is 
needless to say that the letterpress in no way falls short of the 
illustrations. 

Messrs. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co. continue to bring out, 
monthly, their publication entitled Our Celcbritics, being 
photographs, by Messrs. Walery, of men and women celebrated 
in some way, either in art, literature, politics, science, or 
society, accompanied by a monograph on the same by M. Louis 
Engel. In the November number, the portrait. of Mr. BOC, 
Burnand, the jocular-looking editor of Punch, is particularly 
good ; while in the December issue, the photographs of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and of Sir Henry Thompson, the 
great surgeon, are extremely fine. Madame Albani appears in 
the January number ; but perhaps the best photograph pub- 
lished this month is that of Mr. Boehm, R.A., the well-known 
sculptor. 

“ Vanity Fair” Album for 1888.—This, being the twentieth 
yearly volume, has a frontispiece which is a coloured picture 
of a race to the winning-post, ridden by nine of the favourite 
jockeys, with Sir John Astley and Judge Clark looking on. 
Among the portraits, with brief memoirs, of many notable 
persons in society are those of Prince Albert Victor, Lord 
Hartington, the Marquis of Ailesbury, and other noblemen, 
five of the Judges, one Bishop, several members of Parliament, 
literary men, cricketers, and patrons of art. 


The Queen’s New-Year gifts, consisting of beef and coals, 
were presented to the poor of Windsor and Clewer on Jan. 1. 

The Empress Frederick has sent a present to the Bethnal- 
green Free Library, being the tenth gift received by the 
trustees from members of the Royal family. 

Herr Eugen Richter calculates, from recent military 
statistics, that Germany now has at her disposal a war army of 
3,513,416 completely drilled men, not counting those belonging 
to the reserves and the Landsturm, who are not drilled in time 
of peace. : 


Tt has been reported to the War Office that the attendance 
of Militia and Volunteer officers at the approaching exam- 
ination in military tactics will be much more numerous than 
on any previous occasion, the numbers being especially large 
in the northern district, whose head-quarters are at York. 
The examination—to be held at all the principal home military 
stations—has been fixed for Tuesday, Jan. 8, before boards of 
Regular officers. In the case of Volunteer officers a pass at 


these examinations qualifies for an extra capitation grant of 
30s. per annum, 
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HOGHTON TOWER, LANCASHIRE. 


This fine example of old English sémi-domestic architecture is 
situated midway between Blackburn and Preston, in Lancashire. 
It crowns the summit of an-isolated conical hill. Rising 
proudly in the midst of a fair and fert.le plain, watered by the 
Ribble and Darwen—the latter river making a natural moat 
on the north-east side—the stately edifice seems to command 
the whole country. No better description of Hoghton Tower 
can be found than that given by Ainsworth in his romantic 
story of “The Lancashire Witches” :—“ It is melancholy 
to think that so glorious a pile, teeming with so many historical 
recollections, and so magnificently situated, should be aban- 
doned and suffered to go to decay. Bereft of its venerable timber, 
its courts grass-grown, its fine oak’ staircase rotting and di- 
lapidated, its domestic chapel neglected, its marble chamber 
broken and ruinous, its wainscotings and ceilings cracked and 
mouldering, its paintings mildewed and half-effaced, Hoghton 
Tower presents only the wreck of its former grandeur. Deso- 
late indeed are its walls, and their glory for ever departed— 
silent, solitary, saddening, but still whispering of the glories 
of the past, still telling of the kingly pageant that once 
graced it.” 

Hoghton was visited by James I. in August, 1617, on his 
journey from Scotland to London, when he remained here two 
days. A good deal of hunting was done, the fine deer-park sup- 
plying thesport. Thismentorable Royal visitended with asort of 
knightly revel or grand masque, in which the attendant nobles 
and gentlemen took part. James had a Weakness, amounting 
to a passion, for this type of recreation. In Green's history 
we read that “the treasury was drained to furnish masques 
and revels on a scale of unexampied splendour.” The follow- 
ing passage of Nicholas Assheton's Diary is a charming 
account of the Sunday’s business, which ended with the grand 
masque : 

“Aug. 17.—At Hoghton. We served the Lords with biscuit, 
wine and jelly. The ‘Buschopp’ of Chester preached afore 
the King. To dinner. 
bearing and piping afore the King in the middle court ; then 
to sup. Then about ten or eleven o'clock a mask of noblemen, 
knights, gentlemen and courtiers afore the King in the 
middle round in the garden. Some speeches of the rest ; 
dancing the Huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp Justice of the 
Peace.” The bill-of-fare for Sunday night’s supper is not 
bad; yet it was beaten by the dinner of the same day: 
“ Sunday night’s supper. First course.—Pullet, boiled capon, 
cold mutton, shoulder of mutton roasted, chicken boiled, cold 
eapon, roast veal, rabbits boiled, turkey roast, pasty of venison 
hot, shoulder of venison roast, herons cold, sliced beef, umble 
pye, duck boiled, chickens baked, pnilets, cold neat’s tongue 
pye, neat’s tongue roast, sprod boiled, curlews baked, cold ; 
turkeys baked, cold ; neat’s feet, boiled rabbits, neat’s tongue, 
rabbits fried. Second cou'se—Quails, poults, herons, plovers, 
chickens. pear tarts, rabbits, peas buttered, made dish, ducks, 
gammon of bacon, red-deer pye, pigeons, wild-boar pye, cur- 
lew, dry neat’s tongue, tart, dryed hog’s cheek.” It is to be 
hoped their slumbers, and dreams too. were peaceful. 

The thoughtful summary below is from a treatise, “ The 
History of Hoghton,’ by the Rev. J. Short, Vicar :—The 
interest in their patronymic state, after languishing for some 
generations, has happily revived in the minds of the late and 
present Baronets. Large sums of money have been and are 
being spent on repairs, amounting nearly tc a rebuilding of the 
Tower. Thus Hoghton may remind us of many important 
events in the past. Its ownership by the present lord is a 
memorial of that signal event in English history, the Norman 
Conquest. The erection of the Tower testifies to a most important 
change in English habits and customs, when the country became 
covered with buildings where the thought of defence was aban- 
doned for that of domestic comfort and refinement, and when 
the strength and gloom of medizval dwellings gave way to the 
grace and cheerfulness of the Elizabethan hall. Even the neglect 
it experienced in the last century may be attributed to the occu- 
pation of the English mind, characteristic of the age, with war 
and other exciting influences. And now its restoration will 
be a monument of the modern spirit which wishes to preserve 
all interesting memorials of bygone times.’ The present 
owner of this charming tower is Sir Charles De Hoghton, the 
tenth Baronet, who succeeded his brother in 1876. The 
baronetey is the second in order of creation, and the property 
has been in the family since the time of King Stephen. 


Mrs. Dallas-Glyn, formerly Miss Isabel Glyn, who for 
several years played as leading lady with Mr. Phelps, is lying 
in a critical condition at her residence, 13, Mount-street, 
Berkeley-square. In recent years she has given dramatic 
recitals in the chief provincial towns, and has given lessons 
in elocution. 

There has been a shipwreck and loss of life in the Bay of 
Biscay. The steamer Storm Queen, from Sebastopol for 
Holland, was caught in the bay by a hurricane of fearful 
violence, the sea sweeping the vessel from stem to stern. She 
rolled so violently that her cargo shifted and caused her to 
heel over and ship water in her holds. Twenty-two out of the 
crew of twenty-eight took to the boats, the remaining six 
standing by the vessel and going down with her when she 
foundered. The men in the boats were rescued by the barque 
Gulnare and landed at Dover on Dee. 26. 


About four o'clock ‘there was a rush— , 


ROUND ABOUT NORWICH. 


The ancient city which was the capital of the Kingdom of 
East Anglia, and which has been a place of great provincial 
dignity and importance from early times of English history, 
is now the seat of flourishing trade and manufactures. A 
Rambling Artist, being also a rambling antiquary, finds round 
about Norwich many interesting subjects of study and worthy 
to be sketched. There is the massive Keep or Donjon Tower 
of the old Norman castle, with Bigod’s Tower, and the adjacent 
terraces and gardens, commanding fine views of the city and 
its neighbourhood ; there is the fine Cathedral, founded by 
Bishop Herbert de Losinga under the Norman reign, with the 
beautiful quadrangle of Gothic cloisters, the Bishop's Palace, 
and the stately gateways to the Close; there is the old Guild- 
hall, built in the fifteenth century ; St. Andrew's Hall, which 
was part of the great Blackfriars’ Monastery ; many churches, 
some of venerable age ; remnants of several convents, and not 
a few quaint old private houses. Among the most conspicuous 
monuments of antiquity are the gateways to the former 
ecclesiastical precinct, which bear witness to the temporal 
rule exercised by powerful Bishops of Norwich in the times 
of the Plantagenet Kings. The Ethelbert Gate was erected at 
the cost of the citizens, as a penalty for their rebellion in 1272, 
when the rioters attacked the monastery, killed several of the 
monks, and did some damage to the Palace and Cathedral. 
Tts name is derived from a chapel dedicated to St. Ethelbert, 
which is the chamber over the archway. In the spandrils of 
the arch are sculptured figures of a warrior with a sword and 
a round shield, fighting a dragon. The Erpingham Gate was 
built about the year 1420 by that valiant Knight, “ old Sir 
Thomas Erpingham,” to whom Shakspeare’s Henry V. bids a 
kindly “Good morrow” on the field of Agincourt. The 
Bishop's Gate, or Palace Gate, was erected by Bishop Alnwick 
some ten years later, and is ornamented with a device of the 
letter M crowned, probably in honour of St. Martin. Little 
remains of the old city walls, or of the old bridges over the 
Wensum ; but on the river-bank, at Pull’s or Sandling’s 
Ferry, there is a double arch of rough black flint, which was 
the “water-gate” to the Close, and which is sufficiently 
picturesque. At Heigham, a mile from the Market-place, is 
an-old Elizabethan house, now the Dolphin Inn, which was 
the suburban residence’ of Bishop Hall in his retirement during 
the Commonwealth ; and Hall’s repute in English literature 
gives it a peculiar interest, besides that of its style as a good 
old English mansion. 


AMERICAN MUMMIES. 

Signor Marghieri, the archeologist, has made an interesting 
discovery in a cavern on the eastern slope of the Sierra Madre 
range in Mexico, about 200 miles south of Deming, between 
Coralitos and Casa Grandes The San Francisco Eeaminer 
reports that this cavern might be regarded as hitherto almost 
hermetically sealed, its existence being unsuspected. The 
floor was almost smooth; the sides rough and ‘rocky ; 
stalactites hung in profusion from the roof. At the farthest 
end there were four human bodies in a sitting posture, the 
heads inclined forward, the knees drawn up and the chins 
resting on them. The heads were wrapped in burial-clothes 
made of a mixture of cotton-wool, hair, grass,and bark. The 
bodies were turned towards the east. They seemed to 
be a father, mother, and two children; the. elder of 
these, a boy, was at the father’s right hand; the other, 
a young girl, was at the mother’s left. The girl’s body 
was wrapped in the skin of an animal, according to the 
usage of the island of Fuerte Ventura, evidently the better 
to preserve the more delicate body. A fine dust lay on 
the ground all around the bodies; but there were no foot- 
marks whatever of either man or beast. There had been no 
embalming process; the bodies had been simply dried in the 
air. They belonged to a race quite different from the present 
Indians; their fingers, hands .and feet were smaller, the 
woman's hair was brown, soft as silk, and resembling that of 
the Caucasian races. The body of the man weighed probably 
in life 180 to 200 1b. ; the present weight is 14]b. The body 
of the woman weighs. 12 1b. ; small hollow pieces of bamboo 
were in the ears, probably for ornament; she had a broad, 
well-developed forehead. The boy weighed only 31b., and the 
girl 43 lb. 


Professor Stokes, of Cambridge University, has been elected 
a foreign member of the Munich Academy of Sciences. 

The town residence of the Earl of Strafford, 5, St. James's- 
square, has been purchased with a view to its conversion into 
a lodging-house for single gentlemen. The enterprise has 
been undertaken to provide unfurnished rooms for about one 
hundred gentlemen, whose business or pleasure renders resi- 
dence in the West-End a necessity. While tenants will be 
required to provide their own furniture, the landlord will 
place at their disposal drawing, dining, and visitors’ rooms, 
replete with every comfort. The rent paid for sleeping- 
apartments will include attendance, and no extra charges of 
any sort will be made. Tenants will have the privilege of 
receiving visitors whenever they please during the day, and 
arrangements will be made for private dinners and other 
festivities. 
successful. similar institutions will be provided in other parts 
of the metropolis, 


THE PRESS OF LONDON. 


While the Press of London are very careful not to endorse any advertised remedy or patent invention, we have all 


the day.’ —Christian Million : 


Should the St. James’s-square experiment be. 


THE YELLOW RIVER. 


The first account by a European eye-witness of the scene of 
the frightful inundation on the Yellow River and of the work 
undertaken there with a view to restoring the banks has 
lately appeared in an Hastern journal. The writer says that 
the gap in the bank through which the river now flows is 
visible several miles off, the stream flowing out at right 
angles to its old bed. The latter is merely a succession 
of sand dunes greatly elevated above the present level of 
the water. The original stream was here many miles in 
width, and in the bed are now thousands upon thousands 
of mat sheds in which the labourers live. The general plan 
of the work is to run a strong bank 40 or 50 ft. wide 
from each side of the present stream until the two meet in 
the middle,: when the task will have been accomplished. 
To protect the new bank, flanks or wings have been thrown 
out to support it at the ends lest the current should 
carry it away, as it has done once already. The whole 
country for many hundreds of acres resembles a gigantic 
nest of ants. Thousands of coolies are carrying and wheeling 
earth, or rather sand, and in the streets between the mat 
sheds every variety of traffic is carried on. The river pours 
through a gap about 400 ft. wide, at the rate of eight or nine 
miles an hour in a stream 100ft. deep, and huge whirlpools 
in the centre show the immense force of the volume of 
water. ‘Ihe plan of dealing with this torrent is to place 
bundles of stalks in the bed of sand dug down as low as_prac- 
ticable, to weight them with a few stones, pile on sand, and 
proceed as before. Thousands upon thousands of tons of 
bricks are made at the kilns in the neighbourhood, and with 
these an attempt is being made to construct a wall to restrain 
the flood. But the writer thinks the whole undertaking 
fatuous ; the work cannot be done as the Chinese are attempt- 
ing to doit. The misery produced by the inundations is said 
to pass all comprehension. It is believed that the Government 
is feeding 1,117,000 refugees, and that the loss of life, direct 
and indiréct, has not been less than a million. The quantity 
of sand brought down by the river is incredible. Looking 
eastward along the old bed, as far ds the eye can reach, the 
whole horizon is one vast Sahara unrelieved by any oasis, 
and where the waters of the present inundation have 
subsided the sand can be seen overspreading the country 
in layers from 6ft. to 10ft. in depth. Day after day the 
traveller journeys through sandy deserts caused by past 
inundations, where stunted vegetation and wretched hovels 
attest the misery of such inhabitants as remain. The average 
width of territory permanently endangered by the river is from 
fifty to seventy-five miles; but this does not include such 
inundations as the present, where the river seeks new channels 
and carries destruction to regions hitherto exempt. The course 
which the river recently left is 20 ft. above the surrounding 
country, and is actually the only part of the region now secure 
from inundation. The villagers are now trying to bring patches 
of it under cultivation. Many junks are left stranded in the 
bed by the disappearance of the river in another direction. 


THE LONDON VOLUNTEERS. 

It was stated at the War Office on Dec. 27 that the returns of 
the Volunteers belonging to the Metropolis and the Home 
District, made for the first time in 1888, under the new Mus- 
ketry Regulations, show much better results than had been 
anticipated, in view of the extreme difficulty now experienced 
by the commanding officers in finding ranges at which their 
men can perform their target-practice, it now being necessary 
that all Infantry Volunteers should become at least second- 
class shots. It is found by the regimental reports just compiled 
that out of the 35,550 officers and men in the fifty-one corps, 
33,207 have complied with all the War Office requirements 
in drill and musketry, and, therefore, have earned the full 
capitation grant of 36s. per head, to which sum the 
grant has been raised from the 30s. previously given. The 
number who have failed altogether in efficiency is 1539. 
As the 10s. allowance will only be paid twice by the 
Government for men failing to shoot into the second class, 
the 35s. men only are now being designated efficients ; and, 
indeed, they are the only class of efficient known in the 
Artillery and Engineer Corps, which are not called upon to 
qualify in musketry. Of the 44 Infantry Corps in the Home 
District, nine report no men as having failed in trying to get 
out-of the third class, only two of these also report no non- 
efficients. 

The grand total of 35,550 enrolled Volunteers in the 
district is a decrease of 723 from the previous year, the 33,207 
35s, men are 1632 below the number earning 30s. in 1887, and 
the 1539. non-efficients are 105 more than in 1887. The extra 
grant for “ proficient” officers and serjeants has been earned 
by 3170, the special grant for a pass in tactics by 253, and the 
new signalling grant for officers by 13. 


The magnificent church of St. Peter, Haton-square, has 
been further embellished by the insertion of a beautiful stained- 
glass window in the east wall executed by Messrs. Mayer and Co. 

The annual meeting of the Glasgow Savings Bank was held 
on Dee. 27, the Lord Provost presiding. The amount deposited 
is £4,880,000 ; the depositors number 143.261, whilst £4,400,000 
are invested at interest in Government securities. ‘The deposits 
quadrupled in twenty years, and nearly doubled in twelve years. 


the cure of rheumatism and other painful ailments has made it one of the most popular remedies of 
“St Jacobs Oil 
sufferers from’ rheumatism and kindred ailments.” — Times and Echo: 
that St. Jacobs Oil is worthy of all attention : 


of incalculable value to the army of 
“We should most certainly say 
its undoubted efficacy is testified to by thousands 


roust prove 


along observed that articles of actual merit or new inventions from which the public are likely to be benefited are 
readily taken up and endorsed ; while, on the other hand, advertised specialties, which do not bear actual value on 
the very face, are as readily taken up and exposed, as was the case recently when one of the leading society papers 
exposed many of the much-advertised quack medicines greatly to the injury of unprincipled proprietors, but of 
incalculable benefit to the public. When the public Press of London combine to throw the full light of intelligent 
investigation on any subject, the result that invariably follows is, the good comes to the top, the bad goes 
straight to the bottom, As an illustration of what the London Press think of one of the leading advertised articles 
we quote from the following :—Whitehall Review: “St. Jacobs Oil has, it appears, received no less than six gold 
medals during the past year, for its wonderful efficacy to ‘Conquer Pain. ’—Modern Truth : “We recommend this 
truly wonderful remedy—St. Jacobs Oi!—to everyone who is suffering from pain. We are personally acquainted 
with many marvellous cures effected by its use.”—Myra’s Journals : “ When a remedy possesses such remarkable 


curative properties as St. Jacobs Oil, it is not to be wondered at that her Majesty’s troop-ships are not considered 
ready for sea until a supply is on board.”—St. Stephen's Review : “It is said that a great number of London post- 


men would be wholly unable to perform their arduous duties were it not for that famous remedy St. Jacobs Oil, © 


which they apply to the muscles after a severe day’s work.” ~Weekly Dispatch ; “St. Jacobs Oil has cured thousands 
of cases of rheumatism and neuralgia, which have resisted treatment for the’ greater part of a lifetime.”—Evening 
News: “The cures effected by the use of St, Jacobs Oll are simply wonderful.”—Sunday Times: “From our 
personal experience and inquiries St. Jacobs Oil will accomplish all that its proprietors claim for if; its extraordinary 
merits are being rapidly recognised, as shown by the daily increasing demand.”—Court und Society Review : “ The 
remarkable cures effected by the use of St. Jacobs Oil have become the subject of extensive comment on the part of 
leading newspapers.”—London Figaro : “ One of our oldest subseribers writes us, ‘that, having suffered for more than 
ten years from a stiff and painful knee, he was permanently cured in less than ten minutes after the first application. 
of St. Jacobs Oil,’ and asks how we account for this; is it not almost magical ?”—Entertainment Gazette: “ There 
is no bodily pain which cannot be removed by the use of St. Jacobs Oil; it acts like magic.”—Pictorial World says 
of St. Jacobs Oil : “ Its powers are truly wonderful; it has cured people who have been crippled from pain for over 
twenty years.”—Detroit Free Press : “ We haye no hesitation in recommending St. Jacobs Oil to all suffering from 
rheumatism as being a ‘Conqueror of Pain.’ ”—Primitive Methodist: “The wonderful efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil for 


” 


of people.”—Sunday-School Chronicle : * The ‘ Lincolnshire Echo’ recommends St. Jacobs Oil for rheumatism and 
neuralgia as the most effectual cure ever known.’—Madame Schild’s Journal of Fashion ; “ Such overwhelming 
testimony must place St. Jacobs Oil, in reputation, at the top of the list as an alleylator and cure for rheumatism 
and neuralgia.”—Lady’s Pictorial : “The mass of testimony in favour of St. Jacobs Oil as a ‘Conqueror of Pain’ 
is simply overwhelming.”—United Service Gazette: “There is nothing that equals St. Jacobs Oil for removing 
pain,”—News of the World: “ The wonderful discovery of St. Jacobs Oil deserves to be made known eyery- 
where.’—Evening Star: “It is a fact that St. Jacob’s Oil relieves and cures rheumatism, just as sure as the sun 
shines in the heayens.”—The People : “ One of the Cunard 8.8. Co.’s oldest engineers, Mr. William Buchanan, has been 
permanently cured of severe neuralgia in the head by the use of St. Jacobs Oil, after having been given up to die 
by six prominent medical men in Liverpool.” —Reynolds Newspaper: “ All speak in the highest praise of the mar 
vellous results obtained from the use of St. Jacobs Oil as an outward application for pain.”—Sportsman : “St, Jacobs 
Oil is invaluable in training ; and will cure strains of the muscles, stiffness, and rheumatism.”—Sporting Life; “One 
of the most excellent remedies for sprains, bruises, strains, overtension of the ligaments. and other ailments incidental 
to athletic sports, is St. Jacobs Oil.’—Wheeling ; “ No cyclist should be without a bottle of St. Jacobs Oil on his machine 
asa part of his equipment.”—England : “ The phenomenal success of that great remedy St. Jacobs Oil as a ‘ Conqueror of 
Pain’ is quite the talk of the town.”—British Weekly : “ Some really marvellous cures of rheumatism are effected 
by the use of St. Jacobs Oil.”—Christian Commonwealth : “There is now aremedy Which does one thing thoroughly : 
it ‘Conquers Pain’; its name is St. Jacobs Oil.”—Christian World; “It is impossible to say too much in favour of 
the astonishing efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil in, severe cases of rheumatism.”—Christian Age : “The Rey. -G. Duncan 
states that he recommends St. Jacobs Oil for rheumatism and neuralgia as the most effectual cure he has ever known.” — 
From the foregoing it is not at all to be wondered at that St. Jacobs Oil has a larger sale than any other medicine 
in the world, and while the proprietors expend a fortune every year in their advertisements, it is only actual value 
in the remedy itself that will bring out such unqualified and voluntary endorsements from so large a number of 
high-class papers, some of which are among thé most conservative in England, and it is only actual merit in the 
remedy itself which will allow the sale of St. Jacobs Oil in England alone to average over 18,000 bottles per week, 
with the demand steadily on the increase, while the sale of other remedies advertised for similar purposes gradually 
grows less. 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


‘ 


selves, Parcels carriage paid in Great Britain and HN ; E 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 
Tho Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
—Oban Tim 


INSTEAD OF A QUILL. 
THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN, | 
ws oy 


E*MACNIVEN& CAMERON 
EDIN 


maa a 


“The fastest, freest pen we cver used.” —Queen. 
6d. and 1s. per Box, at all Stationers’. 
Sample Bow, of all kinds, Is. Id. by post, 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


Butier’s Musical INSTRUMENTS 


es, 


nu 
BURGH. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Violins. 
Violoncellos. 


Banjos. 


i 
yt (a 


(| 


Band Instruments, J tor i 
Musical Boxes. a 


Concertinas. 
rums. 
Melodions. 
G. BUTLER, 


9 29, HAYMARKET, LONDON. - 
Illustrated Price-List (Sixty Pages) post-free. 


BALLYHOOLEY 
WH ISKEY. (REGD). 


¢ Wholesale and Export of Hh ] 
J. and J. VICKERS and CO., Limited, | 
LONDON & DUBLIN. | 


MODERN SHOT GUNS. bi eel ), ge | | 
By W. W. GREENER. NM - | VC Vy fan i 


il YJ, ii i 
a | | Y Y i i] | 
Illustrated, 200 pp., cloth, 5s. ! War ft wel . : i} | 
CASSELL and CO., Limited, London. Z iy es me i HH | i 
ij Wii i ee ~ = i 
SCHWEITZER’S A A Pr we? i) 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED. PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in }1b., $1b., and 11b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


80 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. | 


ih 
Subscriptions opened at any date for all parts of the R 


‘¢ Written for sportsmen, it is a 
book which all who shoot should read.” 


i 


United Kingdom, Prospectuses Postage Free. 
Surplus Copies of all the Best Books on Sale at greatly 
Reduced Prices. 

Parcels Shipped at lowest rates to all parts of the world. 
Lists Postage Free. 


| OOKE'S S0) AP THE WORLD’S MOST MARVELLOUS CLEANSER. 
I WAIEKES Tin like Silver, Copper like Gold, Paint like New, 
Brass like Mirrors, Windows like Crystal, Spotless 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 4d. a large Bar. Earthenware, Crockery like Marble, Marble White. 


AMBRIG POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


By, “4 % 2 Samples and eS pon ie, Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, and Chemists throughout the Country. If not obtainable near you, send 4d. in 
a & => Lad ct ala Tadies mo a/tth £3 | Stamps for full-size Bar, Free by Post; or 1s. for Three Bars, Free by Post (mentioning this paper), to 


ARUP ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST. B. BROOKE & CO., 36 to 40, York-road, King’s-cross, London, N. 


Will do a Day’s Work in an Hour, and will do it better. 


I OD’ PATENT CORSETS 
ARE THE BEST. | | TELE: Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 
Prepared by a New and Special Scientific Process. 44 9 the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
IZODS consita. leases a eg ee them [ 0 l] S quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
f over the world Se NA Lag should write for Samples of the New Shades 


they are unsurpassed for Comfort. | | 
Style, and Durability. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and } | 
Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair | | 


s qualities at most reasonable prices. 


ROWLAND'S “DERMATHISTIC” 
QODONTO CORSET, 


THE BEST TOOTH POWDER. 
eee RI VENTE DEOsY, PRICE 5s. 11d. 


USE 
9 
F R ay S PRODUCES FRAGRANT BREATH. 
PRESERVING & BEAUTIF YING THE, 


i 
PURE CONCENTRATED ew FER ’ 
AnDSU vito ul ROWLAND S WEARS BETTER THAN ANY 


\ ~ Ne Foes = 
@. O Sa IRA RESIS =. 
COA ee MACASSAR OIL acs. 
bene this Article, please ask for = AROWL 2 STRENGTHENS THE HAIR AND PREVENTS 
ry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” — 20, HATTON GARDEN. IT FALLING OFF. 
LISI SL LAER E Sold also in a Golden Colour. 
Se Bottles, 38. 6d., 7s. 108. 6d. Sold everywhere. 


to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, BROWN'S PATENT 
TEEN London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 


30, Milk-street, London. 
Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 


loPEARL DENTIFRICE for 


“Tt is especially adapted to t | i iv 
are weak.”—Sir Chartes A. nn perenne 


For Obituary and Wills and Bequests, see page 26; Ladies’ Column, page 28 ; Foreign News, §e., page 30, 
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OBITUARY. 
VISCOUNT EVERSLEY. 
The Right Honourable Charles Shaw-Lefevre, Viscount 
Eversley, of Heckfield, 
Hants, G.C.B., D.C.L., and 
LL.D., died at his seat 
near Reading on Dee. 28. 
His Lordship was born 
Feb. 22, 1794, the eldest 
son of the late Mr. Charles 
Shaw - Lefevre, M.P., by 
Helena, his wife, only 
child of Mr. John Lefevre 
of Heckfield, the descend- 
ant of a Rouen family 
which established itself in 
England at the Reyocation of the Edict of Nantes. At the 
period of his death, the nobleman whose death we record was 
the oldest member of the Peerage. He was educated at Win- 
chester, and in 1815 graduated at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
In 1819 he was called to the Bar; in 1830 he entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Downton, and sat subsequently for Hamp- 
shire from 1831 to 1857. In 1839 he was elected Speaker of 
the House of Commons, which dignified and important office 
he filled with marked ability, courtesy, and public esteem until 
1857. In that year he retired, and was raised to the Peerage 
as Viscount Eversley. He married, June 24, 1817, Emma Laura, 
daughter of Mr. Samuel Whitbread, M.P., by his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, and had three sons, who all died young, and 
three daughters, Emma Laura. Helena, wife of Sir Henry 
St. John Mildmay, Bart., and Elizabeth, who married, in 1859, 
Captain Hervey St. John Mildmay, R.N., and died in 1867. 
Lord Eversley was High Steward of Winchester, Honorary 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Hants Yeomanry, Governor of the 
Isle of Wight and Carisbrooke Castle, A.D.C. to the Queen, 
and an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. As he has left no male 
issue, the title of Eversley becomes extinct. The Right Hon. 
G. J. Shaw-Lefeyre, M.P., is nephew of the deceased nobleman. 
(We present the Portrait of the late Lord Eversley, from a 
photograph by Messrs. Maull and Fox, of Piccadilly.) 
SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, BART. 

Sir (William) Frederick Pollock, second Baronet, of Hatton, 

‘ in. the county of 
Middlesex, Queen’s 
Remembrancer and 
Senior Master of the 
Supreme Court of 
Judicature, died at 
his residence in 
Montagu-square on 
Dec. 24. He was 
born April 3, 1815, 
the eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, Lord 
Chief Baron, on 
whom a baronetcy was conferred in 1866. He graduated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was called to the Bar in 1836, 
went the Northern Circuit, became, in 1846,a Master in the 
Court of Exchequer, and, in 1874, was nominated Queen’s 
Remembrancer. He married, March 30, 1844, Juliet, 
daughter of the Rey. Henry Oreed, Vicar of Corse, Gloucester- 
shire, and had three sons; of whom the eldest, now Sir 


Frederick Pollock, third Baronet, M.A., LL.D., Barrister-at- 
Law, first Chancellor's Medallist at Cambridge, married, 
Aug. 13, 1873, Georgina Harriet, younger daughter of Mr. 
John Deffell, and has issue. The Baronet whose death we 
record was a universal favourite. Genial, accomplished, and 
witty, he leaves a void in London society. He had literary 
tastes, and a keen appreciation of art and antiquities. His 
contributions to the Quarterly and Edinburgh, the Hortnightly 
and Ninetecnth Century are well remembered, and he trans- 
lated into blank verse Dante’s “ Divine Comedy.” 


We have also to record the deaths of— 

Mr, John Hemsley, of Shelton, Newark, who was for 
many years chairman of the Implement Committee of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Portal, J.P., late of the 4th Light 
Dragoons, and Lieutenant-Colonel 4th Lancers, on Dec. 23, 
a Crimean officer, who was present at the Alma and Bala- 
clava, at Inkermann and Sebastopol. He wasa younger son of 
Mr. John Portal, of Laverstoke, Hants, by Elizabeth, his wife, 
only daughter of Mr. Henry Drummond, 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Augustus Conolly, V.C., Resident 
Magistrate for the Curragh District, formerly Sub-Com- 
missioner of the Dublin Metropolitan Police, and earned the 
Victoria Cross by conspicuous gallantry in the Crimean War. 
He was fifth son of the late Mr. Edward Michael Conolly, of 
Castletown, M.P. for Donegal, and great-grandson of Thomas 
Lord Longford. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Jan. 10, 1888) of Mr. William Brass, late of 
Old-street, St. Luke’s, and The Elms, Leigham Court-road, 
Surrey, builder and contractor, who died on Jan 14 last, was 
proved on Dec. 20 by William Brass, the son, Ernest Edward 
Grimwade, and Robert Brass, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £162,000. The testator bequeaths 
£250 to each executor; £200 to his half-sister Rebecca Brass ; 
an annuity of £150 to his sister Martha ; £100 to his niece, 
Mary Pritchard; £100 to each of his clerks, R. F. Fraser 
and A. Jones; and £50 to his secretary. His younger sons are 
to have the option of joining in his said business upon the 
terms mentioned therein. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves between all his children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Jan. 25, 1888), with a codicil (dated June 8, 
1888), of Mr. Herbert Clarke, late of Woodfield, Lustleigh, 
Deyon, and of Herbert Clarke and Co., Limited, coal merchants, 
who died on Oct. 29, was proved on Dee. 14 by the Rev. Arthur 
Frederic Clarke, and Booth Frederick Clarke, the’ nephews 
and executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £157,000. The testator bequeaths his house at 
Woodfield, with the furniture, &c., therein, and £30,000 to his 
niece Julia Christina Clarke ; £6000 to his niece Isabella 
Waterworth ; £5000 each to his nephews Denison Clarke, 
George Clarke, Fielding Clarke, and the Rev. Herbert Henry 
Clarke ; £10,000 to his niece Ethel Jane Clarke ; £5000 each 
to his nieces Lucy Jane Beaumont and Anna Luttman- 
Johnson: £5000 to the Society for the Rescue of Young 
Women and Children (Finsbury-pavement) ; £6000 to the 
Rey. Arthur Frederic Clarke ; eighty shares in Herbert Clarke 
and Co., Limited, to each of his nephews Edward Nalder 
Clarke, Huntley Clarke, Alexander Clarke, and Booth Frederic 
Clarke ; and other legacies to relatives and servants. The 


residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his sister, 
Isabella Clarke, absolutely. 

The will (dated Aug. 12, 1884) of Mrs. Elizabeth Suther- 
land Cazalet, late of Fairlawn, Tonbridge, Kent, and No. 4, 
Whitehall-gardens, who died on June 7, was proved on Dee. 14 
by William Marshall Cazalet, the son, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate being sworn to exceed £103,000. 
The testatrix gives, assigns, disposes and conveys the whole of 
her property, estate, and effects, both real and personal, to her 
son, William Marshall Cazalet, absolutely. 

The will (dated Sept. 14, 1888) of Mr. Thomas Blackborn, 
late of Thornton House, No. 266, Camden-road, who died on 
Oct. 6, was proved on Dec. 19 by Mrs. Mary Blackborn, the 
widow, and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 


‘amounting to upwards of £69,000. The testator gives, devises, 


and bequeaths the whole of his property, of whatsoever kind, 
to his wife, absolutely, feeling sure that she will dispose of the 
same between his children in such manner as he himself would 
have done. 

The will (dated June 11, 1879) of Miss Jane Hamilton 
Douglas, formerly of No. 81, South Audley-street, and late of 
Florence House, Enfield, who died on Oct. 14, was proved on 
Dec. 18 by Mrs. Georgiana Douglas Bayley, the sister, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £25,000. The testatrix 
leaves all her property, both real and personal, between her 
two sisters, Mrs. Georgiana Douglas Bayley and Miss Cecilia 
Douglas. 

The will and codicil of Miss Harriett Garrett, late‘of the 
borough of Leamington, who died on Oct. 17, were proved on 
Dec. 7 by David Shaw, James Wright Hassall, and William 
Henry Bellot, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £10,000. The testatrix bequeaths £1000 to Lord 
Vernon ; £500 to Lady Vernon ; £100 each to the Hon. Diana 
Vernon, the Hon. Mildred Stanhope, the Hon. Margaret 
Vernon, the Hon. Adela Vernon, and the Hon. Alice Vernon ; 
£100 each to the Hon. Caroline Anson, the Hon. Adelaide 
M‘Donald, and the Hon. Mrs. Garnier; £300 to the 
Warneford, Leamington, and South Warwick Hospital ; £300 
to the Vicar and churchwardens of the parish church at 
Leamington ; £100 to the Institution for the Blind, Deaf, and 
Dumb, at Stockport ; £200 to the Birmingham and Midland 
Counties Middle-class Idiot Asylum; £100 to the Leamington 
Provident Dispensary ; £100 to the Midland Counties Hospital 
and Home for Chronic and Incurable Diseases ; £250 to the 
Mayor and Aldermen of Beaumaris, upon trust, to buy clothing 
for the poor of that place; and a very large number of other 
legacies. The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves 
to William Henry Bellot. 

The will (dated June 27, 1870) of Miss Fanny Macaulay, 
late of No. 95, Montpelier-road, Brighton, the only surviving 
sister of Lord Macaulay, who died on Noy. 10, was proved on 
Dec, 22 by the Right Hon. Margaret Jean, Baroness Knutsford, 
the niece, the executrix, power being reserved of making a like 
grant to Lord Knutsford, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £2900. The testatrix gives all her stock of the 
United States of America between her nieces, Edith and Alice 
Macaulay, and, subject thereto, leaves all her property to 
Baroness Knutsford. 


Mr. H. Rider Haggard, the author of “She” and “Cleo- 
patra,” was not the writer of a short tale called * It,” which 
appeared in one of the Christmas books noticed last week, and 
which was there ascribed to “Mr. Haggard Rider.” 


LIGHT versus DARKNESS. 


FORGIVENESS, of Perpetual MERCY, of CONS 
w me one who knew these thmgs better than this man, show him! 


If you can sho 
ld have BURNED HIM, as a POLITICIAN they would 


. . . If he had appeared as a Divine, they wou 
have BEHEADED HIM; but God made him a PLAYER. 


“Karthly power doth then show likest God's 
When Mercy seasons Justice, | 


HAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.—How important 

it is to every individual to have at hand some simple, effective, 

and palatable remedy such as ENO’S FRUIT SALT, to check disease 
at the onset! 
can change the course of the trickling mountain stream, but not the 
rolling river. 
sufficiently impress this important information upon all Householders, 
Ship Captains, or Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing 
in any hot or foreign climate. 
likely to disturb the condition of health, let ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT” 
be your companion, for under any circumstances its use is beneficial, 
and never can do harm. When you feel out of sorts, yet unable to 
say why, frequently without any warning you are suddenly seized ° 


‘* SHAKESPEARE — The Greatest Genius who has ever yet lived”—taught the DIVINENESS of 
TANT PATIENCE, of ENDLESS PEACE, of Perpetual Gentleness. 


I KNOW HIM NOT! 


“HE TAUGHT THAT KINDNESS IS NOBLER THAN REVENGE!” 
The Rev. GEORGE DAWSON, MLA. 


And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 


THE DEEDS OF MERCY.—siAKESPLARE. 


What higher aim can man attain | 


Than conquest over human pain? 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE, THE GREAT DANGER OF DELAY. 


You can change the trickling stream, but not the raging torrent. 


For this is the time. With very little trouble you 


It will defy all your tiny efforts. I feel I cannot 


Whenever a change is contemplated 


with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental exertion, loss of 
appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, dull-aching of back and 
limbs, coldness of the surface, and often shivering, &c., &c., then your 
whole body is out of order, the spirit of danger has been kindled, 
but you do not know where it may end; it is a real necessity to have 
a simple remedy at hand, The Pilot can so steer and direct as to 
bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging storm. 
The common idea when not feeling well is: “I will wait and see; 
perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ; ” whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been ayoided. What dashes 
to the earth so many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so 
many auspicious enterprises, as untimely Death ? 


“T used my ‘FRUIT SALT’ in my last severe attack of fever, and I have every reason to say I believe it saved my life.”—J. C. ENO. 


HOW KANDAHAR WAS WON.- 


“During the Afghan War I verily believe Kandahar was won by us all taking up | 
fit to overthrow HALF a pozen Ayup Kuans.”—Jrom * HESS STORIES,” by G. W. Vyse, published by Messrs. Simphin, 


arze supplies of ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT,’ and so arrived 


Marshall, and Co. 


CAUTION. — Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY-STREET, NEW-CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, S.E., BY J, €. ENO’S PATENT. 


- 
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\CREENS.—New high relief leather paper 4-fold Screens, 
as illustrated, sunk panels, brocaded borders, and decorated cloth backs, 
6ft. high, from 35s, 
APANESE CABINETS, carved shtanwood, rich gold- 
e lacquered decoration, inlaid carved ivory and pearl in relief. Several very 
fine specimens, from £12 10s. 
( LD CHINESE BLUE and WHITE WARE.—Very rare 
_ old specimens, at exceptionally low prices, Taizan Ware.—A new shipment 
of this novel decorative ware, in rich blended colourings and new forms. 

A RTISTIC STANDARD ADJUSTABLE LAMPS, new | 
and special designs, with improyed self-extinguishing burners. A splendid 
in wrought-iron and copper, brass and copper, and all polished brass, 

s, Gd., 088, 6d, AS ILLUSTRATED, in great variety, to £20. 
nd Suspension Lamps, fitted with all the latest improvements. A choice 
of Lace Lamp-Shades, in newest designs and shapes, from 6s. 9d. 

& BRASS FENDERS & SET of IRONS, from 10s. 6d. 


Coal-Scuttles, Japanned, art colours, from 3s, 9d. 


ING-ROOM FURNITURE of every Description. 


Inlaid Cabinets, of good design and finish, from £9 10s, 


DRAW 
PASY-CHATRS.— HAMPTON and SONS’ SHELL CHAIR 
(AS ILLUSTRATED), registered, in Sateen, from £3 15s. 
Easy-Chairs, from 37s. 64. Sofas and Couches, from 70s. 
Card, Centre, Writing, Occasional. and Coffee Tables in great variety. 


INING-ROOM and LIBRARY FURNITURE. 
Sideboards, new designs, from £6 153, Basy-Chairs, in Morocco (AS TLLUS- 
TRATED), £5 103, Reading, Arm, and Slope, 17s. 6d. Dining-Chairs, in Morocco, 
from 30s, Dining-Tables, extending with screw, with deal tons, from 30s, 


CREENS.—4-fold Japanese, hand-painted on paper, with 


decorated cloth backs, 5ft. 6in. high, 12s, 9d. 4FOLD GOLD EHM- 
BROIDERED JAPANESE SCREENS (AS ILLUSTRATED), on black satin ground, 


Ww ITE EN 


Pa ate to wardre 
pedestal, towel-rail, a 


ARGE BED 


4 wardrobe with t 


| I 
| E 


ay 
‘aly 
selection 


BrAcK 


woven spring 1 


with decorated cloth backs, 5ft. 6in. high, superior quality, 25s.; and in richer 
qualities, from 35s. to £10, 

A large quantity of rich silk and gold embroidered Screens, on special French 
satins, in beautiful shades and colourings, from 63. to £30. 


NOW READY. Crown Syo, 448 pages, cloth gilt, 5s., post-free. | 


AN APPROPRIATE GIFT-BOOK for the NEW YEAR. 


THE PERENNIAL DIARY. 


This Diary is intended as a record of the most noteworthy incidents in the life of the writer, and serves for 
the memoranda of many years, perhaps of a life-time, It may also be used for any single year, and will afford 
space for very copious entries. 

It can be begun at any time; It can be made retrospective ; It need not be written up every day; 
It does not require renewal; It may be employed as a Record of Scientific 
Phenomena, or of Business or Professional Engagements; 

It contains spaces for the Personal History and Family Register of the writer, and blank 
pages for Miscellaneous Memoranda. 


JOHN HEYWoOoD, Deansgate, Manchester; & 11, Paternoster-buildings, London. 
URS.ES (M ALE),—The Hamilton SI MP LE FACT ABOUT? 


N Association for Providing Trained Male 22, South A KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. Ask throughout 
Audley-street, London, W., supplies Experien e Attend- | the world,inany country that can be named, you will find them 
ants, With Hospital Training, for medical, surgical, andmental | largely sold, There is absolutely no remedy that is so speedy 
cases in town or country. For terms and particulars apply to in giving relief, so certain to cure and yet the most. delicate 
the Medical Superintendent as above, can take them. One Lozenge gives ease, Sold in 13}d. Tins, 


oo PETER ROBINSON'S 


COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING AND 
BLACK GOODS WAREHOUSE, 


256, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


THE STOCK TAKING SALE, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
will commence on the 


FIRST MONDAY IN JANUARY, 
and will continue during the month. 
GENUINE BARGAINS will be offered in 

each Department. The whole of the Stock 
has been re-marked to very low prices purposely 


for this Sale. Those ladies who kindly pay an 
early visit can secure remarkably cheap goods. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED to the Superior 
and Elegant Mantles and Jackets recently 
imported. Also to the Superb Silk and Material 
Costumes, Evening Dresses, Opera Cloaks, Beaded 
Bodices, Tea-Gowns, Underclothing, &c. Silks by 
the yard ; also Velvets, Plushes, both plain, striped, 
and brocaded, will be sold wonderfully cheap. All 
black and grey materials are considerably reduced 
in price. The beautiful stock of French Millinery 
Bonnets, just imported, also Crape Bonnets, will be 
sold very cheap. Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellas, Neck- 
ties, Fichus, the rich stock of Trimmings, Furs, 
Fur Capes, Muffs, Fur-lined Cloaks, Fur Visites— 
all will be offered at extremely low prices. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST). 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 
us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood anda properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


t 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus; 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN 


POUDRE D'AMOUR, 


PREPARED BY PICARD FRERES, 


+ 


Wi 


ladies will find this delightful and refreshing TOILET. 


POWDER invaluable as an euyitearion for the skin, reducing 
& too ruddy complexion and heightening a pallid skin to a 
Gee tint. ts application absorbs all moisture, and 
Hh uces that coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
the ball-room, theatre, or in the open air. Price 1s. per box ; 
per Toes free from observation, 1s. 3d. In three tints: 
eT I Gee fair skins; Naturelle, for darker complexions ; 

achel, for use by artificial light, Of all Chemists and 


Perfumers. 
: ‘ Depots: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 and 33, Berners-street, W.; and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to h : 

5 A i $ armlessly, effectually, and 

alate cure Obesity without semi-starvation dictary, 

bt pont Times” says :—*Mr. Russell’s aim is to 
adiedte, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 


the true one seems bey i 
weeks fee eyond all doubt. The medicine he 


system.” Book, 1 


MOCRNING ORDERS during the 
SALE will be supplied at the same cheap 
rates, Best careand prompt attention will he given 
to all orders, large or small. Travellingassistants, 
fully competent to take measures and instructions, 
will be sent at once toany part of the country, free 
of any ex!ra expense whatever to the customer, 
immediately, on receipt of Letter or Telegram, 
addressed to 


PETER ROBINSON 


{ MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| RRGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


t lower but builds up and tones the 
es 16 pages (8 stamps). 

. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House. 
27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 


GEE SY BUYS 


| HAMPTON and SONS’ BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


3} 


AMELLED) SUITES from 


50,Guineas. 


Guineas to 


SH BED-ROOM SUITES, with bevelled edge, silvered 


rhe anil toilet s8 
nd chairs, £5 18s, 6d. 


-ROOM SUITES, in new woods, with 6 ft. 


yevelled-edge, silvered plate-glass to centre door, from £17 10s, 


, tile-back to washstand, complete, with 


RON FRENCH BEDSTEADS, fitted with double wire-woven 


spring mattresses, wool mattress, bolster, and feather pillow, ds. 6d. 


RASS FRENCH BEDSTEADS, fitted with double wire- 


nattress, hair mattress, feather bolster, and pillow, 0s, 


EDDING, manufactured on the premises from the purest 
materials, at the lowest possible prices. Bedding purified and remade, 


PALL-MALL EAST, CHARINC-CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 


Works: 43, Belvedere-road. 


NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Ts 
= Tye came numer | — 


EMBROCATIONS: 


ex 


FOR SPRAINS, CURDS, AND SPLINTS WHEN FORMING. 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORB- THROATS AND INPEUBNZA, 


FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISE 
FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SO 
FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISE 


CAPPED HOCKS, 


“T also use it, with the very best effects, in cases of 
sprains for hounds. J, MAULKIN KING. 
“Master of the Suffolk Hounds.” 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers., Price 28,, 2s. 6d., 3s, 6d, 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISMM, 
LUMBACO, 
SPRAINS. 


Ve 


{Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS«C3 Slough. 


BRUISES, 
CHEST COLD 
SORE THROAT from COLD, 

STIFFNESS. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Great has been the disappointment caused to hundreds of 
young folk by the receipt of an announcement that the usual 
Twelfth Night Juvenile Fancy Dress Ball at the London 
Mansion House has to be postponed to the Easter holidays, in 
consequence of the sanitary work that has been found neces- 
sary in the official abode of the Lord Mayor. The invitations 
had been out a fortnight before this necessity was discovered, 
so there was considerable time for anticipation to work its 
painful pleasure in young minds and for dresses to be dis- 
cussed and even partly prepared. However, disappointment is 
better than typhoid, and the Christmas holidays are usually so 
well-stocked with sources of pleasure that the loss of one can 
be the better borne. “It is the season of children’s parties, so 
that a few words, about their frocks for such events will be 
acceptable. 2 

For ordinary parties, little girls now wear high-necked and 
long-sleeved dresses almost universally. They are not 
hardened to draughts, as I suppose we were in my childish 
days, when we went about at all times and in all weathers 
with low-necked frocks, and when a dress that covered up to 
the throat and down to the wrists would indeed have seemed 
out of place at a party. It isa very moot point how far it is 
possible to “ harden ” the constitution to resist chill. There are 
many people who never wrap up their throats, and who main- 
tain that they suffer far less from colds than do those who allow 
themselves abundant protective envelopes whenever they face 
the outer air. One thing, however, is certain—that real 
danger comes from the occasional exposure of surfaces of the 
skin that are used to being protected. The throat-hardening 
process must not be intermittent, especially with children, who 
cannot be induced to be careful about keeping out of draughts, 
and who get very hot at parties with the romping games that 
they love, and with dancing. Hence the almost total disuse 
of short-sleeved and low-necked frocks is a good thing. 

Smoeks are in full fashion, and most children look well in 
them; soft silk or the finest of cashmere in some delicate 
colour, with silk sash to match, looks as nice as any costume 
for a child can possibly do. A dress of white pongee silk, 
with coral pink used for smocking stitches and sash; and 
another of very delicate green, the shade of the young willow- 
leaf, smocked with golden-yellow arranged in three diamond- 
shaped sections, were shown me recently. A new way of 
arranging a smock is to have a plain yoke at the top and the 
full material smocked instead of gathered to fit into the yoke. 
For girls between ten and fourteen, folded bodices, with 
pretty draperies laid closely from each shoulder to the waist 
back and front, ending under the sash, are becoming. A more 
elaborate frock is constructed out of two materials. A good 
model shown me had a front sloping in from neck to waist, 
and again widening to the ‘hem, of fine, very fine, knife 
pleatings, all facing to the centre, of pale green India muslin, 
the full straight back of the skirt being of the same material, 
while the rest of the bodice, flat sides to the skirt, and a loose 
bow and long ends falling over the muslin at the back, were 
all of plaid silk—a green and red tartan. The bodice had 
small revers of the plaid at the top and loose edges lower down, 
fixed with big buttons covered with the same material, so that 
altogether the effect was quite ‘“ Directoire” and very smart. 
Another rather elaborate frock was of yellow silk, with a fan- 
shaped trimming of pearl-embroidered white tulle arising out 
of each arm-hole and meeting in a point in the middle of the 
body, whence a series of thickly-sewn pearl dangles formed 
a pointed plastron, and led down to a tablier of the 


pearly tulle arranged from the side breadths to the middle of 
the skirt to match the bodice ; sash draperies finished off the 
back. Any fanciful or showy device of this sort, however, is 
suitable only for big girls: the more plainly little children’s 
frocks are made, the better they look. 

Portraits of beauties are generally disappointing, but those 
of Mary Queen of Scots are more so even than is usual. The 
entrancing “ Exhibition of the Royal House of Stuart,” which 
opened; on Dec. 29, at the New Gallery, contains a remarkable 
series of portraits of that Queen. I wrote on this subject once 
before, and will not repeat myself, further than to remind my 
kind circle of readers that I havea strong liking for the Janet 
or “ Windsor Miniature,” and toadd that this is now at the New 
Gallery (Case A, West Gallery), having been lent by her 
Majesty the Queen. The colours are washed out and the con- 
tours are flattened by the age of the painting on the ivory—a 
treacherous substance for long preservation of colours ; and, 
perhaps. some will get a truer idea of the face from the photo- 
graph placed beside the miniature of an almost identical but 
larger drawing by the same artist (evidently a study for, or a 
sketch from, the miniature), the original of which is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. This miniature was the 
portrait chosen by James I. on the advice of those who had 
known his mother, to be copied for the head of the recumbent 
statue on the magnificent tomb which he erected for her in 
Westminster Abbey. Furthermore, the miniature is mentioned 
in a catalogue of Charles I.’s pictures as always hang- 
ing in the King’s private cabinet. For authenticity and for 
historical interest, therefore, this little picture is unsurpassed. 

The other most interesting portrait of the large number now 
in the New Gallery collection is that usually called “The Blair 
Portrait.” This was painted, probably from a miniature, by order 
of one of the two faithful and favoured women whoaccompanied 
the Queen to the scaffold—Elizabeth Curle. Her own portrait, 
and that of her companion on the occasion, Joan Kennedy, are 
placed in minature at the back of the life-size standing figure 
of the Queen, on one side; while in the background, on the 
other hand, appears a little picture of the execution, showing 
the Queen, in red satin petticoat and bodice, kneeling 
with her head on the block, and the executioner with 
upraised axe about to strike. The picture was painted 
for Mrs. Curle when she went to Antwerp after the 
Queen’s death, and presumably it represented her beloved 
mistress as much to the mourner’s satisfaction as portraits 
commonly do; so that it and the Windsor miniature may be 
taken as the typical ones in the collection by which to test the 
authenticity of the remainder. But where is the beauty? 
Ah! be sure that beauty is, if not in the eye, at all events in 
the mind of the beholder. There is a charm, a fascination—one 
can call it nothing but a magnetism, though that is only a 
phrase expressing ignorance—emanating from some of our 
race which makes their lineaments seem beautiful to others 
if they be but passing regular. To my thinking, indeed, 
that charm is not absent from these authentic pictures, from 
the sad, long eyes, the well-cut, firm mouth, the rounded chin, 
the broad, high brow ; though beauty, in the common meaning 
of the term, is not there. There are in all some forty pictures 
in the exhibition bearing the name of Mary Stuart, but 
some have small claim to notice. In particular, No. 33 is 
obviously and unquestionably a portrait of Mary Tudor, Queen 
of England—dress, figure, and face all declare it. 

At the crowded Private View, a number of persons sported 
either the White Rose that was the badge of the Jacobites, or 
wore a little medal attached to a white ribbon, thereby mark- 
ing themselves as members of the “ White Rose Order.” I 


“interviewed” one or two of my friends thus adorned, but 
could not obtain an intelligible account of the meaning or 
purpose of their mysteries. Not likely! I learned, indeed, 
that they recognised the wife of the heir to the throne of 
Bavaria as the living representative of the legitimist line of 
the Stuarts—she being the lineal descendant of Princess 
Henrietta, daughter of Charles I. But when I further in- 
quired if they propose to unseat her most gracious Majesty in 
favour of that other lady, I was met by a fervour of indignant 
denial that might be only assumed to save their heads from 
Tower Hill till their plots are ripe, but that seemed real ; so I 
am still unable to comprehend the dark purposes symbolised 


“by the “ White Rose Order.’"—FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 


THE CHINESE IN SIBERIA. 


The well-known Oriental scholar, M. Wassiljeff, in a recent 
issue of the Wovoye Vremya, discusses the Chinese immigra- 
tion to Siberia in a manner very different from that in which 
the subject is usually treated in the Russian Press. He starts 
from the positions that there is room enough in Siberia for 
innumerable settlers, and that the Russian people are a 
mixed race with the blood of many peoples in their veins, 
from the Germans and Poles in the west, to the Mongols and 
Tarters in the east. He expresses the hope that Chinese 
immigrants to Siberia may also be Russified, and recom- 
mends that Chinese should be invited to settle in Asiatic 
Russia, and that measures should be taken to make them 
good subjects of the Czar. For this purpose it would 
be a great error to follow the example of the United 
States and some of the British Colonies and require, or 
encourage, or allow the Chinese in a district to collect and live 
together in one spot. This M. Wasiljeff would forbid ; but he 
would encourage the abandonment of the guewe and of the 
Chinese dress, and the immigration of the wives, while he 
would have the children educated in Russian schools. The 
Chinese are not so hostile to assimilation with other races as is 
generally supposed ; and, as a proof of this, reference is made 
to the circumstance that, wherever they go, they soon learn the 
language of the country in which they are, at least to the 
extent of enabling them to transact business. He also thinks, 
on account of the general religious indifference of the Chinese, 
that if they were managed with skill and diplomacy, they 
might be induced to accept the Greek Church ; but it would be 
useless to expect from the first generation more than outward 
appearance, the real acceptance of its tenets being left to the 
future and the descendants of the immigrants. 


Major-General Sir Evelyn Wood has taken the command of 
the troops of the Aldershott Division, now numbering about 
14,000 officers and men. 

Princess Christian has promised to opena bazaar and fancy- 
fair, to be held in the Townhall, Twickenham, at the end of 
February, in aid of a fund for a new vicarage house at 
Twickenham. 

Watch-night services were held on New Year’s Eve, com- 
mencing shortly before midnight, at many of the metropolitan 
churches and chapels. At some churches the brief service 
was followed by the administration of the Communion. 
Entertainments were given in several of the metropolitan 
hospitals and workhouses. The wards were decorated by the 
nurses and medical staff ; and musical and dramatic perform- 
ances were given for the amusement of the patients who were 
strong enough to enjoy them. 


ODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. 


The Best and Surest Remedy for Diseases of the THROAT, CHEST, LUNGS, and STOMACH. 
EXTRACT IN FACSIMILE. FROM THE TESTIMONIAL RECEIVED FROM SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. 
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production of Pharmacy or the Laboratory. 
celebrated Professor Justus von Liebig 
the strongest. 


Dr. HERMANN WEBER, Physician to the German Hospital, London, in his work on the cura 


TRL RSS 


BRUSSELS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF (888. 


A FIRST-CLASS HOUSEHOLD REMEDY gained from the salts of the Medicinal Springs of Bath Soden in 

They contain neither poisonous drugs nor anodynes injurio 
about the Soden Waters) be prescribed by the Physician as a Remedy fit for every organisation, t 
tive effects of Baths and Waters, particularly recommends th 


the Taunus. They are Nature’s own Me 
us to the constitution, and may therefore 


dicine, not to be imitated by any 
(to cite the words written by the 
he weak and the irritable as well as 


Soden Medicinal Waters, which are condensed in these Pastilles, in Cases of Bronchial Catarrh, even in those which are complicated with commencing consumption. . 


THROAT IRRITATION AND 
HOARSENESS. 


* 453, Brixton-road, S.W., 
“Nov, 9, 1887. 
_ “Gentlemen,—I have tried the Soden Mineral Pastilles 
ina case of Chronic Catarrh of the pharynx and larger 
respiratory tubes in an old lady with much benefit. I 
haye also ordered them at the Brixton Dispensary. 
“Tam, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 
“T. PRESTON LEWIS, M.D., M.R.C.S.” 


result, 


“4, Ludgate-circus-buildings, London, 
“ Dec, 31, 1887 


“ Dear Sir,—As one who has undergone the operation of 
tracheotomy, allow me to bear testimony to the value of 
the Soden Mineral Pastilles, as they have given me 
wonderful-relief. My advice, as one. who has suffered 
with the throat a great deal, to those in any way 80 
affected, is to give them a trial without delay, 

“Yours truly, J. HILL.” 


so quickly. 
“ Jan. 18, 1888 


From THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP RICHARDSON. 
“T have tried the Soden Mineral Pastilles which you 
have sent me,and find them excellent. Must clergymen 
would find their pulpit work aided by the use of your 
lozenges, which clear the voice most remarkably.” 
Dec. 26, 1887. 


(EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS.) 


SODEN c 
and habitual constipation they cause the healing and restoration of the diseased organs by reason of their exceedingly mild action. 


WOTICE.—We have had repeated complaints that unscrupulous traders have tried to palm on their customers the wrong article 
other. See each Box has Dr. W. Stoeltzing’s signature and our trade-mark (two globes, cross, and crescent). Price 1s. 1}d., or for 15 stamps, of Soden Mineral 


SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. 


BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA. 


‘ “7, Lillybank-gardens, Hill Head, Glasgow. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have used the box of Soden Pastilles you sent 
me some time ago, and am favourably impressed with the 
The case was one of Chronic Bronchitis in an aged 
patient. There was a marked effect in assisting the solution 
of the cough expectoration. They seem also to have a gene- 
rally tonic effect, my patient remarking on the assistance to 
digestion which they afforded. 


“Rose Cottage, Stathem, Melton Mowbray. 
_ “Gentlemen,—Y our lozenges I received when I was suffer- 
ing from Influenza, Bronchitis, and Asthma, and I have 
great pleasure in testifying of their 
alleviation and removal of these troublesome affections. I 
shall haye much pleasure in recommending them to my pro- 
fessional friends,as I have never had anything to relieve me 


Y¥ xy 
(Signed) “P. CLARK, Surgeon, &e. 


“* Proprietors of the Soden Pastilles. 

“Sir—I have derived benefit from these Pastilles in the 
case of a severe attack of Bronchitis,and declare that I have 
never found such benefit from using only three boxes in 
any other Lozenge that I have tried. 


Miss CURTIS, 
writes: —“The Soden Mineral Pastilles 


“Yours truly (Signed), ALEX. FREW.” 


eat efficacy in the 


ive rise to a most distressin; t 
usting. I found that your astil 
aneous relief.—I am, faithfully yours, 


(Signed) 


ours faithfully. 


“MLR.C.S.) L.S.A., London.” 


“Denby House, Bushey Park, Bristol, 
“ March 3, 1888. 


t have a_great idea that I shall benefit 
Your very grateful servant. them.—Yours truly, 


(Signed) “HY, OSBORNE.” 


(Signed) 


MINERAL PASTILEILES are doubly valuable, inasmuch as they produce simultaneously the most favoured effect upon the orga: 


COUGHS AND DIPHTHERIA. 


daughter of Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., 
coughs, I have derived immense benefit since taking them, 
and my coughis nearly well. Please send me another box. 

“¥F, L. CURTIS.” 


“ Bdwyn Ralph Rectory, Bromyard, Worcester, 
“ Dec. 24, 1887. 

“Dear Sirs,—I have used with the greatest success the 
Soden Mineral Pastilles. My little hoy, aged six and aha! 
years, suffers much from swollen tonsils, which occasionally 

court, which is very ex- 
és gave him instant- 


“i, L. CHILDE-FREEMAN,” 


“* Abercairny, Crieff, N.B., 
Jan. 30, 1888. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have had four years’ suffering from bronchial 
affection, with troublesome cough; and from what I have 
already experienced of the box which I had a week aj 


Insist on getting the genuine article, 


CATARRHS OF THE LUNGS 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 


“3, Weatherby Gardens, South Kensington, 
“March 22, 1888. . 
LORD KEANE has taken the Soden Mineral Pastilles 
when suffering from Catarrh of the Stomach, They 
completely cured him, and he can recommend them as 
the best Lozenge for Coughs, Bronchitis, aud Catarrh of 
the Stomach.” 


“ Nov. 28, 1887. 


are first rate for 


“16, Iron Market, Newcastle, Staffs, 
“Dec. 30, 1 


, 1887. 
“ Gentlemen,—My lungs being affected, and being under 
Dr. Hatton, he asked me to try some es Pastilles, 
which I have done, and am pleased to inform you that I 
have found great relief from the few I have taken. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“JOHN MEENEY.” 


(Signed) 


“18, Hampton-street, Birmingham, 
“ March 26, 1888. 3 

“ Gentlemen,—Having purchased your soden Pastilles I 

at once obtained relief from a very serious catarrh. J 

also gave part of one dissolved in water to my child, three 

moaths old, allaying a very troublesome cough, and 

giving it ease and comfort, I shall most strongly recom- 
mend them to all my friends. . 

“Yours very faithfully, , 

(Signed) “J, C, WHATELEY, DDS.” 


[STVINOWILSHL WOWA SLOVULXA 


G0, I 
very much from 


“PR, HARDIE.” 


ns of digestion. In catarrh of the stomach, hemorrhoids, 


called the SODEN MINERAL PASTILLES. Take no 
Produce Co., 10, Dyer’s-buildings, Holborn, London, E.C. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Now ready, 


[THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 


A New Opera by 


W S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
. ; Vocal Score, ds. net. 
Pianoforte Solo (arranged by J. Wadsworth) 


Libretto, 1s, net. 
Waltz, aoa and Lancers (arranged by P. 
Bucalossi) oe a s mS ++ each 


Pianoforte Arrangements, by Kuhe, Boyton Smith, 
and Smallwood .. “- oe aa & 


Selection for the Pianoforte (as played by all the 
military bands), by ©. Godfrey, jun. ee ae 


Farmer's Fantasia for Violin and Piauoforte 


TOSTI’S NEW SONGS. 


MORE AND MORE. 
Words by John Muir. 


Sung by Mr. Barrington Foote. 


EAUTY’S EYES. 
Words by F. E. Weatherly, 
Bun by Mr. Alec, Marsh. 
welfth Edition. 


MAUDE VALERIE WHITE'S NEW SONGS. 
(OME TO ME IN MY DREAMS. 


Words by Matthew Arnold, 
S° WE’LL GO 


Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton. 
Words by Byron. 


NO MORE A-ROVING. 
A charming Song, by this most popular Composer. 


ERNEST FORD. 
ECAUSE I LOVE THEE. 
Immense success. Sung Everywhere. 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 
.P, BUCALOSSI. 
RELLA. Waltz. 


By Composer of “ My Queen” Waltz. 


PpaAsto 
-A-BACK. Polka. 
By Composer of ‘‘ P. and 0.” Polka, 


pick 
ALFRED CELLIER. 
G\UMMER NIGHT IN MUNICH. 
By Composer of * Dorothy.” 
MAY OSTLERE. 


DREAM (THE). Waltz. 
By Composer of “ Hypatia Waltz.” 


Price 2s. each net. 


L* SIRENE. 
Morceau de Salon. 


Mattei’s Latest Success, 
CARLO ALBANESI. 


GERENADE MAURESQUE. 


Played by the Composer with great success. 
Each 2s. net. : 


3s, Od. net. 


2s. Od. net. 
2s, Od. net. 


2s, Od, net, 
28, 6d. net. 


Waltz. 


OHAPPELL and Co,, 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S IMPROVED IRON- | 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. New designs, | 


Marqueterie panels, &c., from 43 Guineas. 


HAPPELL and COS PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand, 


HAPPELL and CO.S PIANOFORTES 


for INDIA and the COLONIES. Tron-framed and extra 
screwed, Testimonials and Lists, post-free. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guineas, 
Pronounced by the highest judges to be superior to all others 
in quality of tone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co.,50. New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSIC. 


ETZLER and CO, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE CELEBRATED 
M4S°N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied to her Majesty, Queen Victoria, the 
Kmpress Eugénie, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir John 
Stainer, Ch, Gounod. 
Mas 
Dr. F. J. Campbell of the Royal Normal College, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Used in. Westminster Abbey, St. James's Hall, 
Coyent-Garden Theatre, Drury-Lane Theatre, and 


ON and HAMLIN 
in all the prineipal concert-rooms. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Supplied to the Royal Navy, the Cunard steamers 
Ktruria and Umbria, and the City of New York. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Always used by Mr. Sankey, and continually pur- 
chased for Mission-Work in all parts of the world. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Highest Awards— Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; Phil- 
SAORI: 1876; Paris, 1878; Calcutta, 1834; London, 


ORGANS. 


i 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Some points of superiority of the Mason and 
Hamlin Organs—Selection and Preparation of 
Material, Voicing, 


M4A80N and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Improved Centre-Pressure, Self-Adjusting Reed 
Valves—the Perry-Kent Patents, Improved Knee 
Swell, Eolian Harp Stop. 


ASON and HAMLIN 


No useless Stops. 


ORGANS, 


{ Elegance of Cases in design, 
workmanship, and finish, New “Pedal Point” 


Stop. 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Popular Models. The Three- Manual and 382ft. 
Pedal Organ. The Two-Manual and 16ft. Pedal 


Organ. The Liszt Organ. 
ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The Chancel Organ. 


The Queen’s Model. 2 
Sunday-School Organ, The Mission Organ, 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Dr. Stainer'’s complete Instruction-Book for the 
meson and Hamlin American Organ, 2s. 6d., post- 
ree. 


The 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


New Illustrated Catalogue sent gratis and post- 
free on application. 


ASON and HAMLIN ORGANS, 


4) Over 200 different Models manufactured, Prices 
from £8. Liberal Discount for Cash. 
ASON and HAMLIN: PIANOS. 
a New System of Stringing. 
Singing quality of Tone. 
ASON and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
ri New Drawing-room Grand Piano, 
New Upright Grand Piano, 
M4Sox and HAMLIN PIANOS. 
4 New Catalogue. 


Just published. 


METZLER and. CO.. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IMPORTERS. 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
LONDON. 


PATERSON and SONS’ LIST. | 
KPADE. Waltz. 2s. net. 
LAINE: Waltz. C. LOWTHIAN. 


The latest success by this popular Composer. 


NEW SONGS by HAMISH MACCUNN. 


THE ASH TREE. Keys E flat and F + +» 28. net. 
1’LL TEND THY BOWER. Keys B flat andC .. 2s, net. 
AT THE MID-HOUR OF NIGHT .. os 2s, net. 
I WILL THINK OF THEE, MY LOVE 2s, net. 


‘These Songs are far above the average. 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED STELLA, | 


WERT THOU MINE. Keys E,G,and A 1s. 6d. net. 
MY DEARIE, Keys E Flat and G_ oe 1s, 6d. net. 
MAIDEN FAIR (with Violin Obbligato) 2s. Od. net. 


NEW SONGS BY ANNIE E, ARMSTRONG. | 


DOWN THE STREAM .. 2s. net. 
MORNING MAY DEW Sart cat 2s. net, 
[THE OLD MAIDS. Polka. 2s. net. 
CINDERELLA _.- +. Waltz .. 23, net. 
LA CAVALIERE .. . +» Waltz -- 2s. net. 


Played with the greatest success at all the Exhibitions, and 
in all Programmes of Fashionable Balls and Dances. 


A NDANTE and ALLEGRO, for Two Violins 
and Pianoforte. PERROT Prue: +. 28. 0d, vet. 
TWO SHORT MOVEMENTS, for Cello or Violin. 
PERROT es o “ We a ae 


1s, 6d. net. 


ATERSON and SONS, 
27, George-street, Edinburgh; and 
J. B, CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street. W. 


Loves GOLDEN DREAM WALTZ. 
LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. By THEO 
- BONHEUR. Splendidly Illustrated. This most charm- 
ing Waltz must become the success of the season and the 
tage of London. Performed with overwhelming applause at 
allthe Exhibitions, Promenade Concerts, &c, 28. net, Band 
and Military Parts now ready, * 

LoNpoN Music Pusnisnine Company (Limited), 

54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 

Me. SIMS REEVES will Sing LINDSAY 
during the coming season, 2s, net, —LONDON Mcsic PUBLISH- 


LENNOX'S popular Song, “Love's Golden Dream,” 
ING COMPANY, 54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


ERARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs ERARD, of 
| 18. Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that, Pianofortes are being Sold 
bearing the nime of “Erard” which are not of their manu- 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Mar! borough-st., where new Pianos can he obtained from 50 gs. 


K RARDS’ PIANOS.—COTTAGES, 


from 
uineas, 


50g 
Canes: from 8 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas. 


’ 
D ALMAINE and CO.'S PIANOS AND 
ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—Ahsolute Sale 
previous to new Partnership. ‘Ten years’ warranty. Masy 
terms, Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, 12 guineas, &c, 
Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 guineas. | Class 6,35 guineas, 
Class 1,17 guineas, | Class 4, 26 guineas, | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Class 2, 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 8,45 guineas, 
American Organs, ne the best Makers, from 4} guineas up to 
100 guineas. N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
any purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 
residence is within 200 miles of London— AePineuntgspabes 
ment, B.0. (Established 108 Years), 


o 


| 


J ORN BRINSMEAD and Sons’ 


“ UPRIGHT IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 
combine the Elegance and Conyenience of the Cottage with 
the Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability of the 
Horizontal Grand, . 

Prices from Forty Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22, Wizmore-street, London, W. 


Founded, 1838 ; Rebuilt, 1887. 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to 108 gs. Organs from 7 gs. to 80 gs. ; Three-Years’ 
System, from 10s. 6d. per Month, or Cash, - Lists free. 
104 and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.C, 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
¢ Regent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniums, an 
American Organs. either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Y ears’ System. 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 
SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “General good quality and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S_ PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


THOMAS OETZMANN 

desire it to be most distinctly understood that they are 

Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their only address is 
27, Baker-street, Portman-square, London, W. 

ee 


ANOS, £15; PIANOS, £20; PIANOS, £25. 
An opportunity now offers to those who are able to pa: 
cash of purchasing really good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
Erard, and other good makers at nominal prices. Lists free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, London, W. 
BROADWOOD OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 


seven octaves, check action, iron plate, cost ninety-five 
guineas, nearly new, very little used, price £49 cash or instal- 
ments, carriage free——REYNOLDS' Pianoforte Saloons, 
Torquay. Established 1847, 


USICAL BOXES.—Messrs Nicole Fréres 


. invite inspection of the Perfect Interchangeable 
Musical Box (Registered), by whicha variety of airs can he 
eee ee Ely-place, London, E.C. Geneva, Estab. 1815. 

rice-List No, 6, post-free. Musical Boxes repaired. 


(oCkLES 


ANTIBILIOUS 
pits. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 


C 


C OCKL 


E’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE. 


PILLS. 


(OcKLES ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


PILLS. : 


(ocKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


LORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


_Is the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animalcule. leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
ful fragrance to the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tohaccy 
smoke ; being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
everywhere, at 28, 6d. per Bottle. 


Supplied to the Sultan of Turkey, the Abbé Liszt, | 


and CO. | 


» com 


MAPLE & CO. 


TTABLE LINENS. 
[ABLE LINENS. 


During the long-continued dapression in trade, many of 

the best Irish manufacturers have still kept their most skilful 

weavers employed, with the result that stocks have accumu- 

iaced ae of necessity they must be realised, even at a serious 
acrifice. 


ABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. having 


been consulted by several manufacturers so situated, 
have bought out for cash, on most exceptional terms, an 
immense assortment of pure hand-made, soft-finish CLOTHS 
and NAPKINS, which they are now offering at a very large 
percentage under value, 


ABLE LINENS.—The cases are now being 


opened out, and comprise a large variety of CLOTHS 
of a substantial character, fit for everyday family use, and 
which, being pure flax, will wear well and retain their 
natural bloom till the last. The Cloths are mostly of 
medium sizes—2 yards by 2} yards, from 5s, 11d, ; better quality, 
88. lld.; extra quality, 14s, 9d, 


TABLE LINENS. 


TABLE LINENS. 
TABLE LINENS.—Amongst the stocks are | 
a number of CLOTHS, in hoth medium and large sizes, | 
of altogether exceptional quality ; in fact, some of the finest | 
and most beautiful productions of the Irish looms. These 
are suitable for best use and special occasions, and should 
certainly be seen. The prices will be found but little more | 
than usnally asked for goods of ordinary character. 


TABLE LINENS.—Included in the stocks 


willalso be found a large variety of both CLOTHS and 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotels, Clubs, Boarding-houses, 
&e., and proprietors contemplating renewing these items 
should certainly make an carly inspection, or write for samples 
or quotations, A great saving may be effected hy purchasing 
at once, 


‘ABLE LINENS.—The Stocks also include 

; piles upon piles of DAMASK NAPKINS, as follows: | 
Fish Napkins, from 2s, 2d, per dozen; Breakfast ditto, from | 
4s. 6d. per dozen; Dinner Napkins, all fine flax, from 6s. 11d. 
per dozen ; extra large French size, 9s. 11d. per dozen. These 
goods will be found of remarkably good value, and are sure to 
please in use. 


GHEETINGS. 
GHEETINGS. 


HEETINGS. 


/ MAPLE and CO.’'S Stock of pure-finish and hand-made 
Irish, Scotch, and Barnsley LINEN SHEETINGS, as well as 
plain and twilled COTTON SHEETINGS, is now completely 
assorted, and prices are ruling unusually low. Housekeepers 
would therefore do well to replenish their stores, Patterns 
free. A special quahty Cotton Sheets, very strong, at 63. 8d. 
per pair. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
INENS.—A. Complete Set for £8 13s. 9d., 


4 cmsisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen. Sheets, &c., 
suitable for a house of eight rooms—MAPLE and CO., 
London, Paris, and Smyrna. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 


suitable for a house of ten rooms. See special 
Catalogue. -MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £28 12s. 10d., 


suitable for a house of twelve rooms. See special 
Catalogue. 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO.—OIL PAINTINGS. 
MAPLE and CO.—WATER COLOURS. 
Ou PAINTINGS by Known ARTISTS. 
Ol! PAINTINGS by Rising ARTISTS. 
WATER COLOURS by Known ARTISTS. 
WATER COLOURS by Rising ARTISTS. 
APLE and CO.—Oil Paintings and Water 


colours by Known and Rising Artists. These are now 
displayed in one of the numerous galleries, and are offered at 
purely commercial profits. An inspection is solicited. All 
goods marked in plain figures, a system as established fifty 
years, 


M4?PLE and CO.—English Chime CLOCKS. 


| 
| 


M24°PLE and CO.—Dining-room CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—Drawing-room CLOCKS. 


The Largest and best Collection in the Kingdom. Clocks in 


specially-designed Cases. _ : aie 2 8, d. 
A handsome Marble Timepiece, with gilt incised lines.. 22 6 
A very handsome Marble Timepiece, with marble 
pillars, 12in., by lin, .- - +. tia - « 340 
An Elegant Clock, with glass shade, to go 400 days 70 0 
A Real Bronze Gilt Clock, with mercury pendulum 80 0 


More than 1000 to select from, at prices from 5s. to 100 
pameee No such display in the world. Most suitable for 


omplimentary, Wedding, and Birthday Presents. The largest | 


Assortment in England. Many of the Clocks on show are very 
beautiful, and suitable for presentation. All are guaranteed. 
An inspection invited. 


(COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


OMPLIMENTARY AND WEDDING 
PRESENTS from One Guinea to £100, 


M24PLE and CO.—BRONZES. 
MAPLE and CO.—BRONZES. 


A magnificent show of Bronzes, in the newest styles, 
in Polychrome, Ivory, Barbedienne, &c. Intending pur- 
chasers should inspect same, as a great advance has been | 
made in this branch of industry. 


PLE and CO.—ORNAMENTAL CHINA. 


A 

M In this Department will be found a superb collection. 
gathered from all parts of the world, including Satsuma 
Cloisonné, and Kaga. Among European makes will be found 
Coalport, Derby, Doulton, Worcester, Wedgwood, Hungarian, 
Dresden and Vienna, Connoisseurs and collectors will tind 
Vases, &c., of exquisite shape and colour, at prices that will 
re favourably with any other house in the world. 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenhbam-court-road, London : also at Paris 
and Sinyrna. 


MAPLE & CO. 


FURNITURE for. EXPORTATION. 
HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ , 


worth of manufactured GOODS ready for immediate 
delivery.. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a | 
system established fifty years. 


V ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT in the WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all goods are packed on the premises by experienced packers ; | 
very essential when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
MAPLE and CO., Tottenham-court-road, London; also at 
Paris and Smyrna. j 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 
tation of ae a COMNURS: recone 3 Beaninont- piace, ues 
road; Southampton-buildings ; Liverpool-road ; Park-stre 

Islington, &c.—Tottenham-court-road, London; Paris, and 
myrna, ; : 


(OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
B®ONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


= J. COLLIS BROWNBE’S 

LORODYNE,.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page W 

stated guviicy in Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne al vii 

doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne; that the whole story 

of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he 

Later say it had been sworn to,—See the “Times,” 
* 6 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 

: CHLORODYNE.—The Right Hon, Earl Russell commu- 

nicated to the College of Physicians and J.T. Davenport that 

he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 

of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne—See “Lancet,” 
Dee, 31, 1863. 


De® Jo. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
, ,CHLORODYNE.—Extract from the “ Medical Times,” 
Jan? 12, 1866:—“Is preseribed by scores of orthodox practi- 
tioners. Of course, it would not he thus singularly popniar 
did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


R. J. “COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 


| moneha Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhoea, &c, 


Reo wg COLLIS BROWNBE’S 

CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine withoutthe 
words “ Dr, J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government. 
stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony accompanies each 
Bottle. Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London, Sold in Bottles, Is. 14d, 
2s. 9d., 43, 6d., and 11s, 


BRown & Porson’s ({ORN FLOUR 
j IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


= 


| Brown & POLson’s (CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & PoLson’s ({ORN FLouR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Brows & PoLson’s (CORN FLOUR 


FOR THE SICK-ROOM, 


| BROWN & PoOLson’s YORN FLOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


(HocoLaT MENIER. 


Awarded 
AMSTERDAM the 
EXHIBITION, 1883. GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


HOCOLAT, MENIER in d]b. and $b. 
‘ PAOKETS. 


| 


| 
| 
C For 


BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 


Right 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Ib, 


Ke 


Paris, 
London, 
New York. 

Sold Everywhere, 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 


Send name and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic 
OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED, The correct colours for liveries. Arms of hushand 
and wife blended. Crests engraved on seals and dies. Book- 
plates engraved in medimval and modern styles, Signet rings, 
18-carat, from 423,—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C. 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 

STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 

and SQUARE ENVELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 

Orest or Address. No charge forengraving steeldie. Wedding 

and Invitation Oards. A card-plate and 50 best Visiting 

Cards, 2s. 8d,—T, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), London, W.C. 


RESS SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 


“The most perfect fitting made.”—Ohserver. : 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best quality, 
should try FORD'S EUREKA, 30s,, 408,, 458, half-dozen. 


RESS SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 
SHIRTS. 
Special to. Measure, 
Mnstrated Self-measure-post-free, 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


[BESS SHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA 


DRESS SHIRTS. ; 
Sixteen different sizes. In the Finest Linen. 
~ 5s. 6d., 78, 6d., 9s. 6d. 


| [2258 SHIRTS.—FORD’S NEW RIBBED 
PIQUE, 
In Sixteen sizes, oe 6d., 88. 6d. each, 
Each in a Box, by Parcel Post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 63. ; Superior, 7s. 6d. ; Extra 
Fine, 9s, Send three (not less) with cash, Returned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrinkin washing, not if washed 100 times, 
Elastic, soft as silk, 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 13s. 6d. Carriage free. 
Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
Rh, FORD and CO.,, 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


VESTS, winter weight, 32 to 48 inches chest ; Pants to 
match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. each; Pants, 
5s. 9d. to 88. 6d. ; Half-Hose. 5s. 6d.,7s. 6d., 95, 6d. the half-dozen. 
Self-measure and patterns free from the Sole Makers, 

R. FORD and CO,, 41, Poultry, Loudon, 


NNUAL SALE.—REGENT HOUSE. J. 


ALLISON and CO, beg respectfully to announce that 
their ANNUAL SALE of FANCY GOODS, at greatly reduced 
prices, is now proceeding. An early inspection is solicited. 
Brriped and Plain Peau de Soie, at 2s. 114d., worth 4s.6d. ; Rich 
Blaek Satin and Moire Stripes, at 4s. 6d., worth 6s. 6d. ; Broche 
and Striped Silks, at. 4s. 9d., worth $s. 6d.; Black Striped 
Velvets, at 3s. 6d., originally 5s. 6d.; Braided Costumes, in all 
colours, from 428. ; 14-inch wide China Sashes, at 2s. Lid. ; 16-inch 
China Ribbons, at 8hd., very cheap ; Fur-lined Cloaks, ab 73s. 6d., 
special yalue; Tailor-made Jackets, from 2ls, Ball and Dinner 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Gowns in great variety. 240, and 242, REGENT-STREET ; 

26 and 27, ARGYLL-STREET, W. 

(ores CURED BY 

D®- DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, or 

Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

APKARAM. (OLDS. 

ALSARAM. (SOLDS. 
| ALEARAM. (Couns. 


F inhaled on the first symptoms, ALKARAM 


I will at once arrest them, and cure severe cases in half an 

hour. Sold by all Chemists, 2s. 9d.a Bottle. Address, Dr. Dunbar, 

care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1, King Edward-st., E.G. 
00-PLACE, PALL-MA 


(CHEQUE BANK. Limited. Established 1873. 
Haspecially convenient to ladies for pore accounts, 
4, WATERL e L. 
City Branch—3, GEORGE-YARD, 


LOMBARD-STREET. 
H. B, Spone, Manager. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The three Sovereigns forming the Triple Alliance on New 
Year’s Day exchanged with each other the most cordial 
congratulations. : 

The German Emperor and Empress went to Potsdam and 
Charlottenburg in the afternoon of Dec. 31 to visit the resting- 
places of the two late Emperors. The Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Baden also went to Potsdam for the same purpose. 
‘At the New Year’s ceremonies which took place in the Old 
Palace the Emperor and Empress, both looking in excellent 
health and spirits, received their numerous guests with the 
greatest amiability. 

The French Senate has passed thé Budgetin its entirety by 
214 against 16 votes—A meeting of some 4000 share and bond 
holders of the Panama Canal was held in Paris on Dee. 27, at 
which a resolution was adopted expressing confidence in 
M. De Lesseps and a determination to renounce the payment 
of interest on the coupons and their redemption till the canal 
should be fully open, also stating that it was desirable to come 
to an arrangement immediately to obtain the capital needed to 
complete the work. 

The Belgian Senate has adopted a Government Bill, already 
voted by the Chamber, by virtue of which all legal proceedings 
in the Flemish parts of Belgium must be carried on in the 
Flemish language. i 

The troops at Suakin made a reconnoitring expedition, on 
Dee. 28, in the direction of Handoub and Hasheen. The object 
was to cover the erection of the new forts and fill in wells dug 
by the Dervishes.—A Greek, who has arrived at Suakin from 


Khartoum, declares that, two months ago, nothing was known 
there of the capture of Emin Pasha, and that the Madhi’s 
forces had been twice defeated. 

From New York we learn that two steamers have been 
burned on the American rivers, and many lives have been lost 
in the flames, as well as others by being drowned. The latest 
reports of the disaster on the Mississippi give an account of 
a remarkable deed of heroism performed by a deck hand named. 
Jim Givens. When the burning steamer touched the bank and 
bounded away, the pilot left the wheel and sprang overboard. 
Givens quickly realised that the salvation of all on board de- 
pended on the steamer being brought back to the bank. The 
pilot-house was surrounded by flames, but the brave fellow 
sprang to the wheel, and brought the steam - boat’s head 
again to the bank, and, in order to keep her there, made the 
wheel fast in proper position. The fire swept over the pilot- 
house, and he was imprisoned by the flames. To escape it was 
necessary to push through a wall of fire. He made a dash for 
the side of the vessel, and, although frightfully burned, suc- 
ceeded in reaching it. With his clothing all ablaze he jumped 
into the river, and struggled to the bank, where he was 
pulled ashore by willing hands in a horribly burned and 
exhausted state. He died a few hours later. 


Amateur photography, as a substitute for sketching, has 
come into vogue of late years, and is of much advantage to 
tourists. Compact and portable apparatus, easy of manipu- 
lation, has been contrived to meet the demand. The “ Patent 


Detective Camera,” invented by Mr. McKellen, is in the form 
of a neat leather case, ten inches and a-half long, and scarcely 


YCEUM. — MACBETH. Every Evening, 
at 7.45. Overture, 7.40.— Macheth, Mr. Henry Irving; 

Messrs. Alexnnder, Wenman, 
nd, E ey, Johnson, Raynor, 
Misses Marriott, Seaman, Des- 

Box-Office (Mr. J, Hurst) open 
letter or telegram. 


10 to 5, Seats can ¢ 
Carriages, 11.10 —LYCEUM. 


XLOBE THEATRE.—Sole _ Lessee, 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD.—PRINCE KARL, EVERY 
EVENING. 2t 8.45, presented by . Richard Mansfield, Messrs. 
Burrows, € pton, Weedon Gro. mith, Frankau, Vivian, &. ; 


Madam. ‘arlotta Leclercq, Miss May Whitty, Miss Glidden, 
and ¥ Beatrice Cameron. Preceded by, at Eight, EDITHA’S 
BURGLAR. Miss Lily Bowman, Mr, D. H. Harkins, and Mr, 
Lionel Brough. Box-Office (Mr. Innes). open daily from Ten 
to Five. Doors open, 7.30. 


(pHs ARGOSY._FEATHERSTON’S 
STORY, the Commencement of a Story 
by JOHNNY LUDLOW (Mrs. Henry 
Wood), commences in THE ARGOSY 
for JANUARY. Now ready, 


Now ready, 


[HE ARGOSY for JANUARY, 
CONTENTS: ; 
], THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH, A New Serial Story, 
Chap. 1. The Forge, 


| 


VAN HOUTEN? 


GOES FARTHEST. 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. 


' six inches wide and thick ; it can be held for use under the 


arm, or against the chest. It is arranged so that the photo- 
grapher can see beforehand the exact picture he will get on 
his plate. Messrs. Marion and Co., of Soho-square, the agents 
for this invention, have also Dr. Kriigner’s “ Patent Book 
Camera,” of less price, most suitable for portraits, which can 
be taken unobserved by those in company. 


The Paris Municipal Council have voted 500f. towards the 
expenses of the Women’s Rights International Congress. 


Sir Watkin Williams Wynn has allowed his Montgomery- 
shire tenants 10 per cent on their rents; and Mr. Bromley 
Davenport, M.P., has given 10 per cent to his Calveley tenantry 
in Cheshire. 


Siena tee eee er eon ee ee 


MARRIAGE, 


On Noy. 20, at the Episcopal Church, Corvallis, Oregon, U.S.A., by the 
Rey. C. Booth, M.A., Alfred, third son of Thomas Cayger, surgeon, Aigburth, 
Liyerpool, to Edith, elder daughter of Edward Nicholson, of Faldouet, 


Jersey, C.I. 
DEATHS. 


On Dec, 18, at Oran, Algeria, Lieutenant-Colonel William Laurence 
Twentyman, late of Ist Royal Dragoons and 18th and 19th Hussars, elder 
gon of the late William Holme Twentyman, J.P. and D.L., of Ravensworth, 
St. John’s Wood-park, N.W., aged 55. 

On Dee. 12, 1888, at Olinda, Norfolk, Virginia, U.S., Alfred Harrison 
Page, youngest son of the late Samuel Page, Esq., of Dulwich, Surrey, 
aged 57. : 

On Nov. 12, at Sav-la-Mar, at the residence of his friend, David Brown, 
Esq., Thomas Auglin Tate, of Orange Grove, Westmorland, Jamaica, aged 
61 years. 

a*« The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 

is Five Shillings. 


BEST 4" 


LANCET.—* Delicate aroma.”—“ PURE and unmixed.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—< 1 is admirable.”— 
HEALTH. 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.’ 


—“ PURITY is beyond question.” 


“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


PURE| 
Soluble 


COCOA 


ESP, HOLLAND. 


A U<-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 

Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas. Dleven 
hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the pharynx, 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated, The most 
celebrated doctors attend this luxuriousand curative station. 


(\ASTELLAMARE—Hoétel Quisisana. 


DomBreand CANNAVALE, who escaped destruction by the 
fall of the Hotel Piccola Sentinella, at Casamicciola, from 
the earthquake, hope to see the old clients at Castellamare, 


Gene 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
ROME. 
B. GUGGENBUHL and Co. 


AUSANNE.—Hotel Gibbon. View of Lake 
Genevaand Alps. Splendid garden, shady terraces. Where 
Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Drainage perfect. Favourable terms—EMILE RrUrrEr.Propr, 


3 UCERNE.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof, The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighting or pervice. 
Hauser Fruernus, Proprietors. 


Most CARLO.—Hotel Victoria, Specially 


recommended to English families. All modern comforts ; 
large gardens ; lawn tennis; superb view of Sea and Town, 
Climatie position, 150 rooms. Table-d’hote, Billiard -and 
| bath rooms. REY BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


| ICH __ COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 
«HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE, 
+ These two very superior grand Hotels excel any on the 
Riviera, South aspect. Calorifere and Ascenseur at ench. 
J. LAVIT, Director. 


= 
N ICH..-ENGLISH BANK. 
VVE. ADOLPHE LACROIX and CO, 
NICH: 2, JARDIN PUBLIC, 
Agents for the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
Branch Bank, district of La Turbie. 
Villa Gastaud, behind the Hotel de Londres. 
MONTE CARLO, two minutes from the Casino. 
Reading-room. 


CHAPMAN & CO.’S 


SATs 


HAS COMMENCED. 


Send post-card for Patterns and Sale Catalogue. 


NOTTING-HILL, LONDON, W. 


Fons. Mverve Hotel. Healthful position, 


Near Pantheon. Superior Table d'Hote, 5 francs, wine 
included. Arrangements made at prices relatively cheaper 
than other houses. English spoken. Lift.—J. SAUVE, Propr. 


VENICE. — Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 


Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 
generous fare. ‘BAUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 


, 
pars Ph ee Set Rew, 
5 ENGLISH EDITION, ' 
Has cach week an exquisite frontispiece of merit, fully 
equal to a superior oil painting ; contains also two other full- 
page illus pions in colours and many in. black and white 
artistically executed hy Mess Goupil and Co. 
«Paris Illustre is unexceptional in tone and has no rival 
among illustrated weeklies, either in Europe or America. 
Price 9d. per copy, to be had at all Bookstalls and of all News- 
ayents and Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s-buildings, 
Ohancery-lane, London, B.C. 


“ART 


WORTH ert CIE., 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


KNOWN 


WHEN 
NATURE 


FAILS.” 


BRoocn, 10s. 6d. 


. Ryot Tempest takes the Chair, 
s. Canter. at Hone. 
Illustrated by William Small. 

®, FEATHERSTON’S STORY. By Johnny Ludlow (Mrs. 

entry Wood). 

B TAVO BECQUER. By Miss Betham-Ed wards. 

4. ON BOARD THE BATAVIA. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.S. 
With Seven Ill rations. 

apy pr 2 eorge Cotterell. 
I In 4 
T DREAMS ARE MADE OF." 
y LO ND MET HIS WIFE. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
HE ARGOSY. THE VILLAGE 
BLACKSMITH, a New Serial Story, 
Tllustrated hy W.Small, commences in 
TH “ ARGOSY for JANUARY. Now 
ready. 

RcHARD BENTLEY and Soy, 8, New Burlington-street, W. 
[HE LADIES’ TREASURY. 
A HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. 
SEVENPENCE MONTHLY. 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY: 

NEW YEAR'S CONGRATULATIONS, With Illustration. 

IN MILITARY UNIFORM. A Story in Two Parts. 

BERS AND THEIR DOINGS. Illustrated. 

A CHELOR'S ADVENTURE IN ALEXANDRIA, 

MAX TREVOR'S BICYCLE. A Complete Tale. 

SOME CURIOUS. CLOCKS AND WATCHES. 

THE CAVALIER’S TREASURE. A Complete Tale, 

ALLEGORIES D METAPHORS OF THE BIBLE, 

HER REAL RE NGE. A Complete Tale. 

THE FASHIONS, with Coloured Plate and Illustrations of 
Dinner, Ball, Home, and Fancy Costumes ; Travelling 
Cloaks, Bonvets, and Children’s Dresses. 

NEEDLEWORK, with Illustrations of Child’s Frock in 
Crochet ; Embroidery for Canvas Work; Crochet Border 
for the Neck of a Lady’s Camisole. 

SUPPLEMENT Design of Oranges and Orange-Blossoms for 
a Sideboard Cloth in Embroidery or Lustra Work. 

PARISIAN GOSSIP, Dressmaking, and Millinery; Hints upon 
Gardening, Cookery, Chess, On dits ; Pastimes, with 
Money Prizes for the Best Solutions, 

London; Bemrosr and Sons, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 
OF STEPS 
Be i 8 E E D < 
THE SUREST COUGH MEDICINE. 
TRY IT, 

Persons who suffer from a CHRONIC IS- 
FLAMMATORY CONDITION of the mucous membrane, 
periodically assuming an acute aspect, in the form of 
CouGH, CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA, will 
find POWELL'’s BALSAM OF ANISEED a friend indeed. 
Sold by all Chemists throughout the World, 1s. 13d. and 
2s, 3d. per Bottle. See Trade Mark—* Lion, Net, and 
Mouse.” Established 70 years. 


CORSETS made. from measurement, and specially. 
fitted, from 2} to LO guineas. 


CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for. De- 
formities, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
of the Figure, under medical supervision. 

SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea. 

Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application. 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


HIERATICA—THE BEST MATERIAL FOR NOTE PAPER. 


HIERATICA — THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER OF THE PRIESTS. 


H | ER AT ] Cc A ____ Hard and Smooth Surface, delightful to write upon. 


For Private Correspondence. Five Quires, Note size, 1s. 


H | ERATI CA —— Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 
H | ER AT ] C A ___ Thin tor Foreign Correspondence, Ruled. Five Quires, 1s, 


For Sermons, Ruled or Plain. 
H | ERAT I CA —~ ach Sheet bears the Water-mark “ Hieratica.” Reject Imitations. 
Insist on having “Hieratica”; or send stamps to 
WORKS, 68, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 


H I ERATICA —— Or all Stationers. 
HIERATICA— HIERATICA 


Samples Free. 


Envelopes, 1s. 100. 
Five Quires, Is. 6d. 


Parcels Carriage Paid. 


EAU pe SUEZ 


Vaccine de la Bouche. 


Paris Depot: PH. 


The only Dentifrice which 
has solved the problem of 
how to preserve the Teeth, 
and is therefore the only 
dentifrice which immediately 
and permanently puts a stop 
to the Toothache, ensuring 


London Depot: WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford-street; and all Chemists in United Kingdom and Continent. 
MACIE BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix. Explanatory Notices sent free on demand by all Depositors. 
ADDRESS OF M. SUEZ, 9, RUE DE PRONY, PARIS, _ 


Solid Gold, 38s. 
Smaller, 328. 
Diamond Head. 


Ne 


Pretty Broocn, with Crystals or Pearl 


A Cure for all Bronchial Complaints. 
Sold Everywhere in Capsuled Bottles. 


FAULKNER’S CELEBRATED DIAMONDS. SPANISH CRYSTALS. 


all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. 


_——> 

These Magnificent Stones are sct 
jn GOLD, HALL- MARKED, and 
made by most experienced work- 
men ;-detection impossible ; and [ 
Defy the BEST JUDGES to teil 
them from DIAMONDS. The bril- 
liancy and lustre are most maryel- 
lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 
The Stones being real Crystals, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
acids, alkalies,and intense heat. All 
25: stones set by diamond-setters, and 
Be Soar Pry, Peautifully finished. 

Smaller, 10s., 12s, ' Single-stone Karrings, from 10s. 

16s. Smaller,10s, per pair; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 


Screw EAr- 
RINGS, 218, 


; i ants, Necklets, &c., 30s. to £20. 
Ditto, with Stud to eos 9 »&C., ' 
ret uch worn for Court and other 
Winer Baten. Testimonials from all 


2 occasions. 
and 10s. parts of the World, These stones 


are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
heen awarded Three Prize Medals 
from the Great Exhibitions. 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INSPECT our marvellous selec- 
tion now ON VIEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


Novricx.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to he obtained 
of the SOLE IMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 

ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 

REGENT - STREET, 

LONDON, W.- 
Established 1860. 

Two Doors from Burlington-street. 


same Price. 8s 


“SET 
t900UEL LNTOSAUO 


167, 


Centres, 153, 
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DINNER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. 


CLEVER RECIPES ARE GIVEN AWAY WITH EVERY PACKET OF 


BIRD'S CUSTARD POWDER. 


A GREAT LUXURY. 


THE BEST REMEDY FoR INDIGESTIO 


CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 


remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 


“ Croydon, 1885. 


“HTaving been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 


suffering from the same. 
“J. WILKINSON.” 

For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
Sop Eyerywuern, price 1s. 1}d., 28, 9d., 


and 11s. 


HIMROD'S 
CUREZASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world, 
It anne as an inhalation, and without any after bad 
effects 
Among the thousands of tes\imonials the following will 
be read with interest :— 
“The only ret Nief I conld get.”.." If I had known 
it earlior.” ~Lord Beaconsfield 
(in his dying moments). 
“TI have iried every remedy ever invented, and 
HIMROD'S CURE is the ony one in which I have 
absolute confidence,” —Emily Faithfull. 
“ This isan excellent r: medy for asthma.” 
—Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
(In his clinical lecture at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 
“T have used all remedies—HIMROD'S CURE is the 
best. Ic never failed.’” 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trial samples free by post. In Tins at 4s. dd. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons. Barclay & Son, Lynch & Co,, 
fangers, and all Wholesale Honses, 


ED, PINAUD 


8 Celebrated Perfumes 


Violet of Parma | Theodcra 


dl} PINAU Ixora Breoni | Aida _ 
El) PINAUD' QUININE WATER | 
The world renowned hair 
tonic; Benen = ah hair from 


[ED PINAUD: 4ORA soap 


will 


STREETERS DIAMONDS 


MUWNILD from £5 £5000 
18 NEW BOND S}W. 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S "iste 2szonssug as 
ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY (Msciisc™), CITY, LONDON. 


THE ONI.LY GOLD MEDAL 
given at the Brussels Exhibition for CYCLES was awarded to the 


~~ MIP PE 
On account of its being THE ONLY MACHINE PERFECTLY FREE 
FROM VIBRATION, AND CONSEQUENTLY THE EASIEST TO DRIVE 
LINLEY & BIGGS, 29, CLERKENWELL-ROAD, LONDON. 


N.B.—Grocers can have copies, for 
among their customers, on application. 


BIRDS 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


This admirable substitute for eggs is most enjoyable with 
Tinned and Preserved Fruits, and provides an endless variety 


of Choice Dishes. 


Sold Everywhere in 6d. Boxes, sufficient 
for 3 Pints; As. Boxes, for 7 Pints. 


a heartily recommend it. Eggs 
may disagree with the invalid. This 
will not. 


GORDON STABLES, 
*OM., MED., RN.” 


“PASTRY. AND SWEETS” 


GRATIS! 


The new and enlarged edition of this valuable little 
work, containing Practical Hints and Original Recipes 
for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and Supper Table, 
be sent, post-free, 
ALFRED Birp & Sons, Birmingham. 


on receipt of address, hy 


distribution 


V HAT TO GIVE FOR A PRESENT )—Few 


art manufactures offer such a large selection of 
articles combining novelty and heauty with lasting use ne 
CHINA and GLASS, and ads still give somuch for so httle ! 
Special List on ay 


plicatio 
ALFRED B, PEARCE, 30, Ludgate-hill, (Established 1760.) 


Guaranteed by the use of HUNT’S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust 
health can testify to the truth of thisassertion, 
having regulated themselves entirely by these 
Pills forover 50 years. One pill will invariably 
relieve, and a little perseverance radically 
cure, either a Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indi- 
gestion, Pains in the Back or Head, Influenza 
or Feverish Cold, Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flat- 
ulency or Giddiness. THEY RESTORE BRIGHT- 
NESS TO THE EYE, CLEARNESS TO THE 
COMPLEXION, SHARPNESS TO THE INTEL- 
LECT, AND ENERGY TO BOTH MIND AND 
BODY. To Ladies they are invaluable. Sold 
everywhere, in boxes, 1s. 144d.and 2s.9d. Whole- 
sale Agents, WILCOX & CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London ; post free. 


PERFECTED IN GNE OPERATION 
BY THE PROCESS INVENTED 
BY MULLER In 1852, 
INCOMPARABLE, 


PALATABLE, 
PERFECT, 
EN PURE, 
PARCEL POST 
ey} 84 


ONE BOTTLE 2/3, 
rwo BOTTLES 4/- 
BY PETER MOLLER, 
43, SNOWHILE, LONDON, E.C. 
- REGIST D 


7, To 
mw TRADE MK. 
BE WARY OF RECENT 
mraTions! 80 
EXTENSIVELY 
= “s 


\ 
*MIN 
SAILLOE Ga'tasdvo 


SIMPLY 
A pure orn \ 
JT CONTAINS NONE 
oF THE 50—60 PER CENT, 
OF WATER NECESSARILY IN 
FMUISIONS— 
CHEAP COMMODITIES 


USUALLY CHARGFD AT 
THE PRICE OF PURE OIL. a 


vo 
bo 
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FISHER’S 


1S-in., Plated, £6; Silver, £7 10s. 


Tn Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes ; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
£6, with Piated Fittings; £7 10s. with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
SEATRICE BAG. 


The New Lady’s Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 
Corkscrew. 


s, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready 
Fi "THE NUN OF THE ERIOD.” 
x TRADE- MARK. REGD. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878 ; SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880 ; 
OALCUTTA, 1884. 


TREBLE EXPRESS RIFLES. 
Se HENRY OR METFORD 
yr RIFLING 


se 


LOWEST QS 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY | 


IFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 

10 bores, 20 to 50 guineas ; “360, 400, “450, 500, and ‘577 Bore 
Express—Rook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting—3s80 
*869, 340, °320, *300, and ) bores, from 3 to 10 guineas ; Single 
Hainm same bores, 8 to 10 guineas. CAPE GUNS, one 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 
: from 10 to 30 guineas, 


pattery of itself for the man of moderate means ; "360 
, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shells. 


forming a 
to 377 rifled bar 
Send six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, Rifles, and Revolve 
the largest Stock in the Trade, to G. E. LEWIS, Gun Maker, 
B2 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham. Established 1850. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS : Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 5s. 11d. per doz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
UMBRELLAS, 


LIMITED oy 


‘SEE THIS [NAMEIS ON 
EVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


ICOLIMITED| 


ery 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES 


TRADE MARYS: 


POF POOF Ott 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 
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| LIGHTE-BROWN GOD LIVER OIL 


ducuuvestauiy proved by Thirty Years’ Universal Meuical lixpereuce bo We 


THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland, 


Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 


“The value of Dr. DE Jon@nu’s Light-Brown Cod- 


“T consider Dr. Dr Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver | yjy il as : i ; 
B 4 rohadoed 3 aiver Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, | ghiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted by 


and a therapeutic agent of great value.” the world of medicine.” 
Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL 
Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, Physician to the Hospital.for Consumption, Ventnor. 


Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 


“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 


“Dr. De Joneu's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the | Disease, DR. Du JonGn’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by | greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” Oil with which I am acquainted.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


“My wishes let echo resound ; 


‘And such as are fit for a Queen.” 


Cleanses the Teeth, 
Hardens the Gums, 


Preserves the Teethsby 


And purifies the Breath, 


Removing parasites, and. 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Bottle, in case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


The Perfumed Realms of Flora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions around ; 
And thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 


*Tis!my wish to distil from each beautiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 
The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 


Then the beautiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the violet crept from its hed ; 

The jessamine, sweetbriar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around herjnow shed. 

“Now list,” said fair Mlora ; and we 
‘A change came around that fairyscene : 

For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Came gushing the sweet “ FLORILINE.” 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Is the best Liquid Dentifrice. 


iving her hand, 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Dee. 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


This Food should be tried wherever other nourishment has not proyed entirely satisfactory. 
It is already Cooked—Requires neither boiling nor straining—Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &? Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Young Children, sup plying all that is required for the 
formation of firm flesh and bone. Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Food, which needs 


only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Medical Testimony and full directions accompany each Tin, Price 64., 1s., 2s., 5s. and 10s,, everywhere. 


| Fegthams | 
—eolycerine 
6 veumUer 


isthe Most Perfect Preparation for Preserving and Beauti- 
fying THE SKIN ever produced. 

ITS EFFRCT IN REMOVING ALL 
ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, CHAPS, &c., 
IS ALMOST MAGICAL, 
and by its use THE SKIN is rendered 


SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE, 
and preserved from all the ill-effects of 


FROST, COLD WINDS, and HARD WATER. 


_ No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should he without 
it at this Season of the Year. If used after Dancing or 
visiting heated apartments, it will be found 


DELIGHTFULLY COOLING and REFRESHING. 
For the NURSERY it is INVALUABLE, as it is Perfectly Harmless. 


“BEETHAM'S” is the only genuine. 
BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
SoLm MAKERS: 


M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM. 


HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather- 
covered case. Free by Parcel.Post, 3s. 6d, 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, 29, Edghaston-street, 
Birmingham. 
Wholesale Manu- 
facturer. Illus- 
p trated ulogue 
Free, 


MELLIN’S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALLDS. 


FOOD. 


TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 


"@ | these Little Pills. 
' They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
ITTLE Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Hating. A per- 
IVER fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
PILLS ness, Bad Taste in the 
= |Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and __ prevent 
Constipation auu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
‘and do not grip or purge, but by their gentle 
‘action please all who use them. Established 
1855. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at 1s. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 
by post. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Drawing i-size. 


TRADE MARK. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


ConTEN'Ts :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp, 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.0. 


The Genuine 


EAU 
DE BOTOT 


IS THE 


only Dentifrice approved 


BY THE 


ACADEMY « MEDICINE or PARIS 
The best preventative of toothache 


Specially recommended, with the 
POWVUDRE # BOTOT au quinauina 
for the preservation of the Zeeth. 
OF ALL PERFUMERS, CHEMISTS, ETC. 


Wholesale of R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners Str,W. and City Road B.C, London 


SYMINGTON’S 
PEA wos 
MEDAL 
Which makes Pea Soup 
ina few minutes, Most 
easily Digested. Sold F L O U R 
in Packets. and Tins, n 


Sold by all Grocers. Export Agent: J.T. MORTON, LONDON. 


Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. : 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


‘Ladies’ Ailments 


Mrs: CRAWSHAW, 3, Princes’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., writes:—" After a Sortnight's application 
of Harness’ Electropathic Appliances the effect has 
been truly marvellous. For eight months my life 
was a terrible burden. | am now quite well again.” 
Guaranteed to generate a mild Céntinuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. . Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Corsiit- 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd. 


Only Address, LONDON, W. 
52, OXFORD ST...c-",., 


Call to-day, if possible, or write at once 
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